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Fire on Contents 


Vandalism 


Explosion 


Lightning 


Burglary 


One Allstate Homeowners Package Policy 
protects you against loss from all these hazards. 


Yet it costs about the same 
as ordinary fire insurance 


That’s right. With one package policy, 
you can be protected against loss from 
burglary, vandalism, windstorm, fire, 
lightning, fire on contents, theft — and 
more. You even get comprehensive 
personal liability protection. 

All this — at about the same cost as 
most other companies charge fof ordi- 
nary fire insurance. 

Any way you look at it. the Allstate 


Homeowners Package Policy is one 
whale of a bargain. Talk to an Allstate 
Agent soon at an Allstate office — or at 
Sears, or he’ll be glad to come to your 
home. He’ll make switching easy. 

Comparison based on fire and extended cover- 
age on dwelling and contents. In Hawaii. Ore- 
gon. and certain areas of a few other states. 
Allstate's Homeowners Package Policy costs 
a little more, but it's still quite a bargain. In 
Mississippi, anot her form of policy is available. 


You're in good hands with Allstate 

Founded by Sears 




No matter what you play on.. 


there's a 
Jack Purcell sole 
for clay 


there's a 

Jack Purcell sole 
for grass 


there's a 
Jack Purcell sole 
for hard surfaces 




How come? Because now the Jack Purcell— the class court shoe— is made 
with three different kinds of soles. One for clay that doesn't mark 
the court. One for grass that's newly designed so it also can 
be used on a slick-surfaced court. And one for hard 
surfaces. Whichever Purcell you buy, you can be sure 
it's got the famous Posture 

Foundation” wedge built right 
in to help you play your best 
longer. So for real class on 
your kind of court— put 
yourself in Jack Purcells! 
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If Avis is out of cars, 
we’ll get you one 
from our competition. 



We’re not proud. We’re only No. 2 . 
We’ll call everybody in the busi- 
ness (including No.l). If there’s a car 
to be had, we’ll get it for you. 

At the airport, we’ll even lock up 
ourcashbox and walk you over to 

Somehow or other, we’ll put you in a car. the competition in person. 

All of which may make you wonder just how often all 
our shiny new Plymouths are on the road. 

We have 35,000 cars in this country. 

So the day that everyone is out is a rare day for Avis. 
(If you have a reservation, don’t give it a second thought.) 

And don’t worry about the car our competition will 
give you. 

It’s for an Avis customer and they know' it. 

This is their chance. 
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Next week 

ORBITING light years higher 
in the standings than they real- 
ly should be, Houston's Astros 
are the surprise of the base- 
ball season. Jack Mann reports 
on team, city and scoreboard. 

DOUBLE TROUBLE in football 
and track, Tennessee’s Rich- 
mond Flowers Jr. is a bright, 
new star who may well go on 
to win bowl and Olympic fame. 
A study of a unique career. 

HITCHHIKING requires nerve, 
ingenuity — and that upraised 
thumb. Janet Graham, who 
has hitched her way across 
Europe, has some hilarious 
tips for such would-be travelers. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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Sports Illustrated 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


At this time of year, as the gentlemen 
at Indianapolis prepare to start their 
engines, inevitably we receive a num- 
ber of letters from readers opposed to 
such dangerous sports as auto racing. 
Frequently they feel the sports them- 
selves should be abolished, and that 
this magazine should concur in those 
sentiments. At the very least, they sug- 
gest, we should refrain from covering 
them. 

Obviously the editors do not agree. 
They have always felt that all reason- 
able precautions should be taken to in- 
sure the safety of participants and spec- 
tators in all sports, and have applauded 
any medical studies, equipment re- 
search or refreshing applications of 
common sense designed to reduce the 
hazards inherent to some degree in al- 
most all competition. We are opposed 
to foolhardiness and carelessness wher- 
ever they occur. But this magazine does 
defend the right of people to compete 
in activities that may be dangerous — 
and we will continue to report on them. 

Contenders on the top levels in all 
dangerous sports arc careful men. 
Championship boxers arc usually far 
more sensible about their physical well- 
being than pedestrians who persist in 
crossing streets between intersections. 
A good driver on the track at Indy 
(and bad drivers arc barred from the 
track at Indy) is exercising more sense 
than many of the drivers on our free- 
ways. So long as this is true, the ques- 
tion is the moral one of whether they 
have the right, in accepting risks, to 
live their lives in terms most of us prob- 
ably would not choose. 

Our conviction is that adventure is a 
proper province of man — pure adven- 
ture, for its own sake— and Webster's 


definition of adventure is “an under- 
taking involving danger and unknown 
risk.” It is adventure to attempt Ever- 
est, to explore the Amazon — and to 
drive at 168 mph on the track at Indi- 
anapolis. It is foolishness, and worse, 
to undertake these things without tents, 
mosquito repellent or a mechanically 
sound car, but to attempt them re- 
sponsibly is adventure, and we arc not 
against it. The man who tries himself 
to the utmost is exploring his ow n soul, 
and exploring one's ow n soul is one's 
own business. 

As to the charge that dangerous 
sports pander to the worst in some of 
the people w ho turn up to watch, that is 
their own business. The worst in some 
people is brought out by cats or fires or 
their own children: it is a difficult mat- 
ter, protecting people from their darker 
responses. And it is not only difficult, 
it seems unreasonable to suggest that 
the worst in a crowd of spectators 
should be made the measure of the best 
in Mario Andretti and A. J. Foyt. 

So men will drive at high speed this 
week in the 50th running of the In- 
dianapolis 500, and this magazine will 
report on how they do. We hope that 
they do well, and it is surely needless 
to say that we hope for a race unmarred 
by any of the accidents that must hor- 
rify. But it remains a driver’s right to 
risk them. 
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Now Armstrong Tires' patented safety-grip 
protects you 

from 3 kinds of highway danger! 



I. Safer Pick-up! 

When you hit the gas. 
Armstrong Safety-Grip 
gives you instant traction 


2. Safer Cornering! 

When you hit the curves, 
Armstrong Safety-Grip 
gives sway-free control. 



3. Safer Stops! 

When you hit the brakes, 
Armstrong Safety-Grip 
stops you fast, straight, safe. 


New Armstrong Premium Coronet does the job where the danger is, with 
the grip that can save your life! 



Here’s why. Only Armstrong molds patented “Ounce of Prevention” 
Safety Discs between the ribs of the tire. These discs keep the tread edges 
open, always ready to grip the road for safer passing, faster stops. And, 
when you hit the curves, Armstrong's Safety Outer Ribs give you extra 
rubber to lean on, extra grip for sway-free safety. 

Get the patented safety of Armstrong Tires . . . plus the remarkable 
mileage of Armstrong's famous 4-ply Rhino-Flex construc- 
tion . . . priced no higher than ordinary tires. See your 
Armstrong dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages. 

ARMSTRONG The SafeTire 

The Armsirone Rubber Company. West Haven. Conn. • Dcs Moines, Iowa • Natchez, Miss. • Hanford, Calif. 

Building Tires of Safety and Quality for Over Half a Century. 





Experienced pit crews know there's no substitute 
for Quaker State Motor Oil quality. It keeps 
"hot" cars pulsating at peak power and perform- 
ance. Quaker State retains its oiliness without 
"foaming out" at the temperatures high-rev. 
racing engines can generate. Quaker State is 
the favorite of men who really know cars. Auto- 
motive experts know that Quaker State is best 



for any car, especially today's high-performance 
road cars. Quaker State is refined from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil to keep your 
car running young. Always ask for Quaker State 
by name— it's available most everywhere. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Hey mustangs, 
tigers, fishes, 
et at, meet the 
1966 DOW. 



Surry, you’ll never see the 1966 
DOW zipping along Woodward 
or in the showrooms. We’d still 
much rather help make your new 
cars better than try to build one of 
our own. 

What kind of help can you get 
from Dow? What kind do you 
need? Thermoplastics? We make 
more than 140 formulations. All 
with perfect color-matching or 
reproduction, too. 


Or maybe yuu need chemicals, 
foams, brake or radiator fluids, 
rubber lubricants, magnesium, fab- 
ricated aluminum or textile fibers? 
We make them. In the quantity 
and with the quality you need. 

Automotive chemicals and plas- 
tics research? Our facilities are 
among the best in the world. May- 
be the best. And no one even 
comes close to matching Dow’s 
capabilities with magnesium. 


No one is much easier for you 
to get at, either. Just a couple 
hours by car and you’re in Mid- 
land, the home of the largest 
single chemical complex in the 
world. A couple seconds by tele- 
phone (444-1000) and you’ve got 
our Detroit sales office. 

It’s your business. Challenge 
us. 

The Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. 

© The Dow Chemical Company 
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Old Thompson is wed-in-the-wood. It’s the only 
whiskey we know of that goes back into barrels after 
blending, to smooth out the taste. It takes extra time, 
but it's worth it. Added smoothness is what makes 
Old Thompson the Quiet Blend. And we've added 
smoothness without adding to its soft-spoken price. 


Old Thompson 
is the 

Quiet Blend 


IQMPS9.\ 
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Frisky, trail-breaking Bronco 
(with Budd-built parts) 

Ride Ford’s Bronco anywhere. Its four driving wheels 
dig in to take you there and bring you back. 

It’s got the muscle for chores. Sport-loving design for play. 
And, like 27 other leading cars, it has quality components* 
made by THe n gg 

M-JPWMWWWW company 


'Budd products include fenders, hoods, roofs, doors, body pnncls. chassis frames, wheels, hubs, drums, disc and drum brakes. 
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Everything you need is downtown L t 

and at the Downtowner— you're there 

Send for free directory of Downtowner Motor Inn locations INNSJ 

Downtowner Corp., Dept. A-4, 202 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 38101 stay in the center ot things 





S.I. 


PLEASE! 

ONLY YOU CAN PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


SHOPWALK 

Want to take a fast trip to Honolulu at 
home? Write a note to Orchids of Hawaii 

T he telegram addressed to Orchids of Ha- 
waii in New York City even felt a little 
frantic to the touch. It read: send dupli- 
cate OKDFK 50 ORCHIDS. DOG ATE PRE- 
VIOUS order. The wire came from a cus- 
tomer in the Midwest who was giving a pri- 
vate luau. the sportingest kind of party to 
give these days, indoors or out. Last year, 
for example, 18.000 would-be Hawaiians 
wrote to Orchids of Hawaii to order mer 
chandise or make inquiries about what 
would be needed to give an authentic luau. 
Owner Ted Uchida clears an approximate 
S400.000 on what he considers a sideline to 
his larger promotional business. The mail- 
order catalog, requested by people from as 
far away as South America, lists everything 
for the luau from colorful lcis at 54e per 
dozen to the makings of a 0-foot artificial 
palm tree for SI 3.95. Also available is grass 
thatching (two pounds for S2.50). just the 
thing for covering a do-it-yourself hut or 
hiding those “unsightly pillars" in your liv- 
ing room. For S8.50you can buy a compact 
kit containing 43 items designed to com- 
plete the luau effect. 

The Polynesians, first to inhabit the 
islands of Hawaii, sailed there centuries ago 
in outrigger canoes, and much of Hawaiian 
decor and table setting preserve a nautical 
flavor. An outrigger set consists of "natural 
wood tray with contrasting colorful frosted- 
glass mugs” in which you may serve the fa- 
mous Mai Tai-Wiki Wiki (a luau rum 
punch). Diamond Head Cocktail or Leilani 
Sour. Recipes for these and other drinks are 
included in the brochure along with recipes 
for appetizers such as Teriyaki Puu Puu and 
recipes for the main course (Leilani Ham, 
Chicken Coconut Isle). All ingredients arc 
available at your supermarket. Most Ha- 
waiian food can be prepared ahead of time, 
which gives the luau host and hostess more 
time to spend with guests beside that au- 
thentic grass hut under the palm tree. As to 
proper Hawaiian etiquette. Orchids of Ha- 
waii has a few tips for haolei (Caucasians) 
— at least before the Mai Tai-Wiki Wikis 
take over. An insert labeled warning! tells 
us that ladies who wear flowers on the right 
side of head are "looking," on the left 
they're "taken," and in the center — auwe 
(ouch!). So, though building a palm tree 
may be a little hana (work) and a complete 
luau may cost a little kata (money), it’s con- 
sidered very akamai (smart). And, if you 
run out of food, orchids floating in drinks 
are edible. Okole maluna! (Bottoms up!) 
But put out the dog. 

For brochure, write directly to Orchids 
of Hawaii, 305 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10001, enclosing self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

—Jeannette Bruce 







meet 

a bobby-dazzler 
who runs 

Bobby-dazzler is Australian slang for the greatest. Like a 
Qantas chief steward. He really knows how to run a beano. That’s 
a party full of fun and fabulous food. It starts the minute you board 
a Qantas flight and you’re handed a glass of robust Australian 
beer or frosty juice. Later, you'll want to tuck into the tucker and have 
a go at a grog, because Qantas is famed for hearty Australian 
meals and drinks. We think you’ll like the high-hearted hospitality 
aboard Qantas. And you could be enjoying it tomorrow. En route to 
Sydney or Hong Kong or Rome or Tokyo or any of the other magic 
cities of your dreams. Qantas flies to the South Pacific every day of the week 
and offers the first flight of the day from New York to London. Come 
along with us and have a beano. It’s bonzer. And if you’d like a little 
sampler of Australian slang, see your travel agent or write: 

Qantas Words, Union Square, San Francisco. 


Qantas 

beanos. 



Australia’s round-the-world airline 




iTREAL VANCOUVER 



What’s in a 
signature? 



He wanted to know exactly what 
we put Into every Sam Snead 
Signature club for 1 966. 

So we told him: 

Wilson Strata-Bloc'woods 
(Layers of select maple, bonded 
together for maximum driving 
power off the tee. Aqua-Tite 
process finish seals out moisture, 
seals in perfect balance.) 

Wilson’s exclusive 
Dynamic-Balanced irons 
(Revolutionary blade design that 
scientifically places the weight 
behind the ball for greater 
distance on every shot.) 



IDitaon 


Wilson's exclusive and unique 
Reminder-Grip' 

(A truly “built-in" grip which 
automatically sets the golfer's 
hands in the correct hand 
position.) 

“Well, looks as though this 
'66 club is the best we've 
ever made! 

“Where do I put my 
signature?” said Sam. 

"Right on the club, Sam.” 




for two weeks -plus air fares and $ 1000 
in Bank of America Travelers Clieques! 


Visit any bank where Bank of America Travelers Cheques are sold, 
and you may win a magical 14-day vacation for two in a castle in Spain. 
You’ll fly there first class, via TWA StarStream Jet. An elegant castle 
suite will be yours for two weeks — with meals and use of a car. At 
your command will be a personal maid, butler, and chauffeur. For 
spending money, you’ll have $1000 in Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques — money only you can spend. That’s the Grand Prize in Bank 
of America’s “Castle in Spain Sweepstakes.” 

Easy to enter. Whenever you buy Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques, you automatically enter the Sweepstakes — and you're being 
wise in the way you handle your travel money. Bank of America Trav- 
elers Cheques are the safest way to carry cash. If your cheques are 
lost or stolen, they’re promptly replaced — no matter where you are in 
the world. The world’s largest bank guarantees it! 

Free entry blanks. No purchase is required. Just pick up a free 
entry blank and contest rules at any of the thousands of banks where 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques arc sold. Enter as often as you 
wish, but mail each entry blank separately. The deadline for entries is 
October 15, 1966. (For a list of winners, write Bank of America Trav- 
elers Cheque Dept., RO. Box 3415 Rincon Annex, San Francisco, 
Calif., enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Sweepstakes void 
where prohibited by Federal, State, or local laws.) 

316 Other valuable prizes. With every entry, you’re also eligible 
for additional Bank of America “Castle in Spain Sweepstakes" prizes. 

Full details at your bank 

For complete prize information, rules, 
and free entry blanks for “Castle in 
Spain Sweepstakes” visit any bank that 
sells the money only you can spend — 

Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 
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SECOND PRIZE 

A 1967 Mustang, fully equipped 



THIRD PRIZES 


Complete Bell & Howell 
8-mm home movie outfits 

CD . 

■■ 

FOURTH PRIZES 

Matched Samsonite luggage sets 




FIFTH PRIZES 

Kodak Hawkeye Instamatic camera outfits 





A. JAYMAR SLACK. JAYMAR-RUBY, Inc., Michigan City, Indiana 




THE LUCKY NUMBER BELOW MAY BE YOUR TICKET TO 
THE GOLF VACATION OF A LIFETIME 


A glamorous week of golf and fun at the Hollywood Diplomat 
Hotel, awaits the six lucky couples who’ll win the six first prizes in 
the giant Jaymar Sweepstakes. You’ll be personal guests of Jaymar- 
Ruby, Inc., and Dr. Cary Middlecoff for an all-expense-paid week 
at the world famous Diplomat Hotel in Hollywood, Florida. 

Enjoy all the comforts, cuisine and recreational facilities of this 
luxurious resort. Cary Middlecoff, (one of America’s greatest pros 
and golf teachers) will personally devote himself to the improve- 
ment of your game. 

You will also receive . . . each, a complete set of Cary Middlecoff 
golf clubs, golf bag, golf cart, golf umbrella and 1 doz. golf balls. 
Plus . . . $100.00 per couple to spend as you please. 


FIRST PRIZE WINNERS WILL BE MADE MEMBERS A 
OF EASTERN AIRLINES FLYING GOLFER CLUB ~ 


EASTERN 

See how much belter on airline can be 


Cary 

Complete sets 

Complete sets 

Deluxe, 

Handy, 

Practical, 

Autographed 

1 dozen Cary 

Middlecoff 

of Cary 

of Cary 

leather 

sturdy, 

colorful 

Cary 

Middlecoff 

clubs and 

Middlecoff 

Middlecoff 

trimmed 

collapsible 

golf 

Middlecoff 

golf balls. 

bag. 

irons. 

woods. 

golf bags. 

golf carts. 

umbrellas. 

putters. 

All golf 

equipment by Wilson 


Here’s another chance for you to win in America’s 
greatest golfing sweepstakes. All winning numbers 
have already been selected, so just drop in at your 
nearby Jaymar dealer and check for your lucky 
number. 

And while you’re there, whether you’re a golfer or 
not, try on a pair of Jaymar Cary Middlecoff Slacks. 
You’ll be amazed to discover a new kind of comfort 
and fit in a tailored golf slack. There's good reason 
for it, too. For no one makes a slack quite like Jaymar. 
Cary Middlecoff slacks, for example, feature a bagful 
of exclusive quality and design ideas like PERMA- 
HOLD" HIPSTRIPE", VELCRO” and “LOK- 


TAB.” Their sole function is to give you maximum 
wearing comfort and a thoroughly uncluttered cus- 
tom-made appearance. Incidentally, the woman in 
your life will appreciate the amazing wash’n wear- 
ability and wrinkle resistance of Cary Middlecoff 
Slacks with Celanese Fortrel . . . the fiber that keeps 
its promise (55% Fortrel polyester 45% Bud-ReP 
Rayon) . 

Now, step up to a mirror and see why pros and 
duffers alike wear this slack. Yours in a veritable 
rainbow of summer colors, plain front or pleated. 
And remember . . . Cary Middlecoff Slacks are made 
by people who care for people . . . who care. 

CdaMM Fortrel® it • trademark „f Fiber Industrie., Inc./tBud-Rel it t re*J T.M. 


TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEARBY JAYMAR 
SLACK DEALER listed on either the preceding or following pages, 
and check for your winning number. Nothing to buy. Nothing to 
write. You will know instantly if you are a winner. This offer ends 
Father’s Day, June 19, 1966. and all winning numbers must be 
submitted by that date. NO PHONE OR MAIL INQUIRIES ACCEPTED. 

This offer is available to all residents of the United States except Nebraska, 
and those states where prohibited by law. All winning numbers have been selected 
nt random by electronic computer under the supervision of D. L. Blair Corp., 
an independent judging organization. Employees of Jaymar-Ruby, Golf Digest, 
Sports Illustrated, or Harold Breitner & Co., their advertising agents, are not 
eligible. 


' This is your jaymaF 

LUCKY NUMBER: 

K 269999 



1 JflYMAfiS ?nd ANNUAL GOlf SWEEPSTAKES! 



6 FIRST PRIZESI 



l _ 00 00 000 j 

NO PHONE OR MAIL INQUIRIES ACCEPTED. 


You’ll find Cary MiddlecofF Slacks 
at these fine stores in the great Midwest, 
and at similarly fine stores coast to coast. 


ILLINOIS 

Alton Bari eff s Downtown 

Bensenville Tioga Toggery 

Bloomington Dewenter & Co. 

Blue Island Boyd's Store for Men 

Chicago Baer Bros. & Prodie 

Chicago . . Bovenkerk's 

Chicago Brighton Clo. 

Chicago Cohn & Stern 

Chicago J. C. Cooper 

Chicago . Erie Clothing-All Stores 

Chicago . For Men 

Chicago ■ • Jerrems 

Chicago ...Murry’s 

Chicago 

Maurice l. Rothschild All Stores 

Chicago Saper's Store For Men 

Chicago Turner Bros. North 

Chicago 

Wieboldt Stores Inc All Stores 

Crystal Lake Tober's Mer's Store 

Danville. . .Jules Straus Store for Men 

De Kalb Jolly's Toggery 

East St. Louis Mr. Shop 

Edwardsville . Imber's 

Elmhurst. .. Leonard's Store for Men 
Evergreen Park. Park Men's Shop 
Highland Park The fell Co 

Noopston Larsons 

Kankakee Marshall Hymans 

Kewanee Kiriey & Sons 

la Grange the Village Toggery 

Lansing Hofstra's for Men 

la SaTie Knoury's 

Melrose Park Erie Clothing 

Naperville Deans 

Peor<a Carson Pine Scott & Co 
Rockford George Bros 

Rock Island 

Harry Lefstein Men's & Young Men's 
Wheaton Gaede’s 

INDIANA 

Angola Strocks 

Elkhart . Myers Men's Wear 

Evansville Gordons 

Ft. Wayne. . . Maier Gentlemen's Attire 

Indianapolis L. S. Ayres 4 Co. 

Indianapolis The Man's World 

Lawrence Edrich Men's Wear Inc. 

Michigan City Grieger's 

Michigan City The Men s Shop 

Monticello Muller & Muller 

South Bend Gilbert’s 

Speedway Edrich Men's Wear Inc. 

Wabash Dick’s Men's Wear 

IOWA 

Ames Bledsoe's 

Des Moines Bodin Van Dorn 

Des Moines Frankels-AII Stores 

Muscatine f0 *'s 

Shenandoah . . . Johnson's Clothing Co. 

KANSAS 

Topeka The Palace 

Wichita Kern's Parklanc 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian Kline's 

Allen Park Sims 

Alpena Tony 4 Norm 

Ann Arbor Wild's 

Battle Creek Cole's Inc. 

Battle Creek Furman's 

Bay City May Clothing Co. 

Benton Harbor The Henoes Co. 


Birmingham Argyie Shop 

Birmingham Steve Petix 

Birmingham . Young's of Birmingham 

Brighton Sean Lavan 

Dearborn Fifth Ave. Men's Wear 

Detroit Alex Acey 

Detroit Block's Clothes 

Detroit . Max Green s Men's Wear 

Detroit Le Clair Inc. 

Oetroit Steve Petn 

Detroit Princeton Shops 

Detroit Harry Solomon Inc. 

Hint A, M. Davison’s 

Grand Rapids 

George Bulliss Men's Store 

Grand Rapids Herpolsheimer's 

Grand Rapids. Wm. Klein Store for Men 

Grayling Bannger's 

Grosse Pointe Young's Men's Wear 

Hamtramck Shifman’s. Inc. 

Jackson L. H. Field Co. 

Jackson Furman's 

Iron Mountain .Colenso's 

Kalamazoo Kooi Knapper Co. 

Kaiamatoo libin's Varsity Shop 

Kalamazoo. ,AI Traxler's Men's Slore 

Lansing J. w. Knapp Co. 

Lincoln Park Sims 

Livonia leib Bros. 

Mt. Pleasant Glen Oren Stores 

Muskegon . . .Hardy-Herpolsheimer Co. 

Muskegon Vet's Men's Wear 

Nl| es Paul's Toggery 

Owosso Storrer's 

Plymouth 

Davis 4 Lent Father & Son Store 

Pontiac lion Store 

Pontiac. Monarch Men's S Boys' Wear 

Pontiac Osmun's Stores for Men 

Port Huron Sperry's 

Port Huron. . Andy Thomas Men's Wear 

Rochester Young's Men's Wear 

Saginaw Heavenrich's 

Southfield. Van Horn's Men's Wear 

Warren Osmun's Stores for Men 

Wayne Van Horn's Men's Wear 

Wyandotte Chelsea 

Ypsilanti Dixie Shops 

Ypsilanti Hayward's 

MINNESOTA 

Alexandria Bob's Clo. Shop 

Crookston COD Clo. 

Detroit lakes . Norby's Men s Store 

Edina Wes Belleson's Inc. 

Faribault Jim 4 Joe 

Minneapolis Arthur Koritl 

Moorhead Palace Clothiers 

Owatonna Gildners' 

Rochester Kmgrey's Men’s Shops 

Rosemount Cedric's 

St. Paul Field Schlick Inc. 

St. Paul lohnson-Dodds tnc. 

West St. Paul Mr. John Clo. Inc. 

MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau 

Howard's Sptg. Goods Co. 

Jefferson City Czarlinsky's 

Kansas City. .Indin's Plaza Men's Wear 

Kansas City Eddie Jacobson's 

Kansas City Jack Norman Shop 

Kansas City Rothschild's 

No. Kansas City The Palace 

Raytown Rico’s for Gentlemen 

St. Joseph The Custom Shop 

" ' — * Men Shops 


NEBRASKA 

Bellevue Mayper's 

Grand Island Brandeis 

Lincoln . Gold's 

Lincoln . Miller 4 Paine All Stores 
Omaha . Brandeis- All Stores 

Omaha Krug's Men & Boys 

NORTH DAKOTA 

. Shark' 


Fargo Toggery 


Jamestown 
Minot Shark's Clothing 

OHIO 

Akron Koch's 

Ashtabula . Globe-Bell, Inc. 

Canton Orukenbtod's 

Canton The Harvard 

Canton The Lamplighter Men's Shop 




. Ted 


The H. & S. Pogue Co. -All Stores 

Cleveland Ai s Men's Shop 

Cleveland Sterling Lindner 

Cleveland Marlin's Men's Wear 

Cleveland Bruce Moms Men's Wear 

Cuyahoga Falls. .. Mauro's Men's Shop 
Dayton. . . Elder-Beerman Stores Corp. 
Fairview Park .Shuttle's Westgate 

Findlay Findlay Toggery 

Fremont Joseph's Dept. Store 

Geneva Carlisle's 

Lima The Squire Shop 

Lorain,. Louis Cohn Men's Wear 

Louisville Kandel Bros. 

Mansfield Komito's 

Marion Waller Axthelm's 

Newark Mitchell-Hermann 

North Olmsted 

Shuttler's Great Northern 

Steubenville Myer 4 Stone 

Stow The Sport Shop 

Tiffin Tiffin Toggery 

Toledo Damschroder's Inc. 

Toledo The Lion Store 

Toledo . Westgate Lion Store 

University Heights. Skall's 

Vermilion. . . Louis Cohn Men's Wear 

Warren The Gentry Co. 

Willowick Windsor Men's Shop 

Wooster Nick Amster's 

Xenia Kingsbury's 

Youngstown. . .Hartzell's-Rose 4 Sons 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Pierre Brady's Men 4 BoyiWear 

Vermillion Hanny's Men's Wear 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton 

W. A. Close Men's 4 Boys' Shop 

Beloit George Bros. 

Berlin Hamilton's Rafter 4 Rack 

f au Claire Muldoon s Men's Wear 

Fond du Lac Goranson's 

Janesville w. G. Builis 

Milwaukee T. A. Chapman Co. 

Milwaukee Friedman’s 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee Boston Store -All Stores 

Oconomowoc The Country Squire 

Wausau Palace Clothiers 

West Allis Friedman's 


aJAYMAR slack: 

made by people who care for people . . . who care 
Jaymar-Ruby, Inc., Michigan City. Indiana 


BOOKTALK 

If you gamble, never gamble to win, 
and never play poker with John Scarne 

T he opening sentence of John Scarne's 
The Odds Against Me (Simon and 
Schuster, S6.95) is. "John, cite coxa fai con 
t/ttcl nni::o di cartel" It means. "John, what 
are you doing with that deck of cards?" A 
good question. John, age 7, was beginning 
to learn how to cheat. Later on. watching 
the card sharks in North Bergen, N.J. clean- 
ing up in transparently dishonest games. "1 
was determined," John says, “to become the 
greatest card cheat in the world." 

His autobiography is a 537-page report 
on his hard-earned mastery of stacked decks, 
false shuffles, peeks, bottom dealing, sleight 
of hand, magicians' tricks and carnival gim- 
micks, plus a report of his career in exposing 
tricks and his work in World War II dem- 
onstrating crooked gambling methods to 
soldiers and helping the Army close down 
crooked dives. The Odds Against Me suf- 
fers from a well-nigh fatal defect. People 
all sound the same: his mother, warning 
him against gambling: James Braddock, his 
boyhood friend, later the heavyweight 
champion; Arnold Rothstcin, the gambler, 
who tried to hire him; A1 Capone. President 
Roosevelt, Polly Adler, Fidel Castro and 
innumerable others who saw his act. But if 
you can overlook the phony dialogue the 
information is absorbing. As Orlando Car- 
melo Scarnecchia, the author graduated 
from grade school at 13, worked in an em- 
broidery factory and ran errands for a nov- 
elty company in Hoboken that specialized 
in marked cards (called paper in the trade) 
and shaved cards (called belly strippers), 
as well as loaded dice, beveled dice, suction 
dice and cut-edge dice. Practicing for hours 
before a mirror, he learned how to stack a 
deck so that every fifth card dealt was an ace, 
invaluable in a five-handed poker game. 

In this book you enter a strange world 
where people are studying how to tear phone 
books in half, cat light bulbs, swallow 
swords, make dollar bills walk along bars 
or. like Houdini, escape after being hand- 
cuffed. leg-ironed, nailed in a packing case 
and submerged in the Hudson River. The 
author says that if you gamble to win, 
"don't gamble. You cannot beat the casino 
percentage, the racetrack's take, the house 
charges." He shamelessly plugs the games 
he has invented, recounts in tedious detail 
his dispute with Dr. Edward Thorp over 
Thorp's system for winning at blackjack, 
and stops for an occasional commercial for 
his work as consultant to the casinos of the 
Hilton hotels. But his love of the art and 
dexterity required to be a great magician — 
or a card shark — and his delight in mysti- 
fying people keep his story going. 

— Robert Cantwfll 
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The 

7-minute 

interview: 

We invented it to give you a chance 
to size up a life insurance agent 
and still have an out. 

How do you know whether or not you want to do business 
with a man until you talk to him and have a chance to see if 
he’s your kind of person ? That’s why a Mutual Benefit 
agent offers a 7-minute interview. 

In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve your problems, 
though he may very well spark a couple of ideas that will 
save you money. 

The important thing is that you will have a chance to see that 
he knows his stuff and to size him up. To determine if he's 
a person you would find it easy to talk to. 

If you’re interested in further discussion, invite him to stay. 

Otherwise, he’ll be on his way at the end of seven minutes. 

Or, if you’re too busy to see anyone right now, write for our 
free booklet, "What you can expect a Mutual Benefit agent 
to do for you.” 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


SCORECARD 


RUMORS or WAR 

If you can believe what you read in the 
papers, we are now in the midst of what 
has been termed A Grid War. To date, 
however, it seems to have been chiefly 
fought with hot-air guns, and, far from 
the NFL and the AFL seriously bloody- 
ing one another, they have gotten a lot 
of ink (if it is still called that) in the 
middle of the baseball season, to their 
mutual advantage. 

The first shot was fired by the New 
York Giants, who signed Pete Gogolak, 
Buffalo's famed soccer-style place-kick- 
er, who had played out his option in the 
AFL, and was thereby a free agent. But 
there was supposed to be a ’‘gentleman's 
agreement” among the owners of the 
rival leagues that they would not "tam- 
per'' with each other's players, free or 
indentured. 

Since Gogolak’s defection, there has 
been a lot of vague sniping from both 
sides. The Giants say that Greg Larson 
and Steve Thurlow were approached by 
the San Diego Chargers, and that Hous- 
ton contacted Tucker Frcderickson — but 
that one turned out to be a hoax. Then 
Alex Karras signed an unprecedented 
seven-year contract with Detroit (actual- 
ly seven one-year contracts at more than 
S35,000 per annum, but the club can still 
drop him at the end of any year). De- 
pending on the source, Karras had been 
solicited by George Wilson, coach of the 
AFL's Miami Dolphins, or had merely 
paid a social call on his old coach, or 
both. Coincidentally, the NFL may move 
its Runner-up Bowl out of Miami. 

Long-term contracts are, of course, 
one way an owner and a gentleman can 
protect his property, and more power to 
the players that can command them. For 
some reason the players seem to have 
gotten the short end from the working 
press. Apparently they arc supposed to 
abide by a gentleman's agreement not to 
try to better their lot. The chief concern of 
the press appears to be for the owners 
and The Fate of Football. We feel cer- 
tain the pro football fans of America can 


sleep easy these nights. When they awake, 
both leagues will still be there. Perhaps 
the owners will be a trifle poorer, but 
then the players may be a little richer. 
It's good for the economy. 

MORE GET LESS 

There were those who did not believe 
that renaming the Los Angeles Angels the 
California Angels and moving them to 
Anaheim would sweeten the gate. 

But how sweet it is! In their first 19 
home dates at Anaheim Stadium the 
Angels have drawn 386,810 paid, com- 
pared to last year’s 19-date total at 
Dodger Stadium of 186,719. And the 
Angels packed these mortals in playing 
second-division teams. 

So what's the gimmick? One thing it 
isn’t is the hot dogs. When the Angels 
left L.A. they changed concessionaires 
as well as their name. A 35^ hot dog at 
Dodger Stadium was eight inches long 
and weighed five ounces. A 35£ hot dog 
at Anaheim is four inches long and 
weighs three ounces. 

WHERE THE ACTION ISN'T 

In Texas a man may gamble in oil and 
pro football franchises but he cannot 
place a bet on a horse. To V. E. (Red) 
Berry of San Antonio this is plumb un- 
fitting, improper and un-Texan. In fact, 
Berry, a retired (“I’m not reformed, just 
retired") gambler, has been elected to 
three terms in the Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives on a one-plank platform: 
bring Thoroughbred racing back to Tex- 
as by legalizing pari-mutuel betting. 

Every so often Berry thinks bigger. He 
once proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment calling for the division of Texas 
into two states. One, the state of South 
Texas, he envisioned as a tax-free para- 
dise where horse racing, the sale of liq- 
uor by the drink (also illegal in Texas) 
and tourism would flourish. 

This spring Berry ran in the Demo- 
cratic primary for the state Senate. Dur- 
ing the final week of the campaign he 
put on several hour-long TV specials, 


which consisted, in the main, of films of 
famous horse races narrated by Berry. 
The most famous was a race in which he 
had a winner paying S87. 

Primary Day in San Antonio was May 
7, which was also when the Kentucky 
Derby was run. The night before. Berry 
devoted the greater part of an hour and 
a half of paid political time to a discus- 
sion of Derby entries and odds. The next 
day he won the election laughing. 

Although his pari-mutuel bill has been 
regularly defeated. Berry, like all long- 
shot players, is undaunted. He figures 
about 20 "first-class funerals” among 
his fellow legislators would make for a 
clear track. 

NO LIMIT 

And in Texas trout fishermen are about 
as scarce as horseplayers, despite the 
lure of there being no legal limit to the 
number of trout you can take. How 
come? Easy. Until April there were no 
trout in Texas, except for one private 
fishing hole high in the western moun- 
tains; elsewhere the water was too warm. 
However, when Canyon Dam on the 
Guadalupe River was completed, it was 
discovered that the water released from 
the bottom was between 49° and 54°, 
comfy for rainbows, and a San Antonio 
brewery was persuaded to put up S10,- 



000 for 10,000 adult rainbows to stock 
the stretch below the dam. 

On opening day hordes of voracious 
anglers lined the 10 miles of fast, clear 
rapids and, using popcorn, marshmal- 
lows, cheese, worms, minnows and one 
verified saucepan, hauled in 4,000 trout. 

Horrified conservationists pleaded 
with the state to impose a limit to give 
the fish a break. But rainbows wise up 
fast. The surviving 6,000 fled to the 
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deepest pools, where they are living hap- 
pily ever after. An occasional fly fisher- 
man may still gel a rise out of one, but 
the trout are now so chary and elusive 
that the question of a limit is academic. 
You can still keep all the trout you can 
catch in Texas. 

LAKE MONTANA 

In Montana, on the other hand, there 
are plenty of cooperative trout— but, 
how long, America, how long? The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Reclamation is planning 
to build yet another dam. This one. the 
Reiehle Dam, is to go up on Montana’s 
Big Hole River, one of the nation's most 
revered trout streams. Indeed, through- 
out the land there arc as many dams on 
the drawing boards as Holiday Inns. As 
David Brower, executive secretary of the 
Sierra Club, says, "The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation people arc like beavers. Both 
can't stand the sigh of running water.” 

Although the benefits of the Reiehle 
Dam are somewhat tenuous, and al- 
though trout fishermen have spent as 
much as S36.5 million in Montana in a 
year, it appears that the concrete will be 
poured unless opposition stiffens. 

Leading the fight against the dam is 
the Montana Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. which has said: "The State of Mon- 
tana docs not wish to be known as Lake 
Montana." 

WHAT’S THE NAME OF THE GAME? 

Things have come to a very pretty pass 
in what used to be known as our nation- 
al pastime. Here is Eddie Stanky. the 
manager of the White Sox. admitting he 
instructed John Buzhardl to throw at 
Minnesota Pitcher Jim Perry alter Perry 
hit Al Weis, the Chicago shortstop. 

Stanky is sore because Weis is only a 
little old .108 hitter, and because Perry 
insisted the pitch was a slow curve that 
got away. "That so-called curve broke 
about one ninety-eighth of an inch," 
fumes Stanky. "Who do they think 
they're playing with— kids? If the um- 
pire goes out and talks to Perry. I don't 
throw at them, but he didn’t, and after 
Perry gets hit. he says, 'Everybody's even 
now. let's go.' ” 

But what's really got Stanky steam- 
ing is what he calls a "leak" in his or- 
ganization. Sam Mele. the Twin man- 
ager. has discovered that White Sox 
Pitcher Bruce Howard was reprimanded 
on the bench in front of his teammates 
for failing to carry out Stanky's retalia- 
eoaiimni 
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CUTTY SARK 



No. 


„ blended „ 
SCOTS WHISKY 

,100V. Scotch WhisKics 

Sectlin* best Disiah"« 

J ' d 1 till 

Be S.RY BROS & RUDD » 


Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No. 1 is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 

Distilled and Bottled in Scotland -Blended 86 Proof -The Buckingham Corporation. Importers -New York, N.Y. 


SCORECARD run tinned 


RULE: 

Style and comfort are 
two different things. 


lory bcaning order in a game in Detroit. 

Says Stanky: "l‘m just disgusted w ith 
these so-called men . . . people who 
are supposed to be your own flesh and 
blood turn on you." Says Mclc: "How- 
ard wouldn't do it. He threw the ball 
over the batter's head, so Stanky chewed 
him out and fined him. I guess you can't 
blame Buzhardt. If he doesn't hit Perry, 
Stanky will take some of his money.” 
A Chicago player confirmed that Stanky 
ordered Howard to throw a pitch three 
inches behind the head of Detroit Pitch- 
er Joe Sparma. 

Does the umpire still cry, "Play ball"? 
Or is it, "Come out fighting"? 


EXCEPTION: 

The Buccaneer 219 



The Buccaneer, lean and light and low, with the 
lithe, step-lively comfort of Wright's Four Ex- 
clusive Features. Exceptional? It sure is! And 
only the exceptional is good enough for you. 
Style 219 in rich black or Galway brown Llama- 
grained calfskin. ( Portrait by Oelrich ) 


EASY DOES IT 

Charlie Greene of the University of Ne- 
braska may or may not be the World's 
Fastest Human, but he certainly isn't 
the World's Hardest Working Human. 

In the two-week interval between the 
Drake Relays and the Big Eight meet, in 
which he did a 9.3 hundred, Greene 
claims he ran only about 600 yards. 

As he says, "I try to be individualis- 
tic." In pursuit of this goal. Greene 
wears sunglasses while he runs, has 
been known to compete in a rain hat and 
may be found at the refreshment stand 
between races sipping soda pop. Actual- 
ly, Greene's tinted glasses contain pre- 
scription lenses. He points out that he is 
nearsighted and wears the glasses so he 
will be able to see the tape and won't 
keep on running after he has broken it. 
“I was never much for overdistance 
work," says Greene. "Also, the glasses 
kind of add to my stature.” 

According to Greene, his premeet 
routine goes like this: "On Monday I 
loosen up a little and ride a bike around 
the track. On Tuesday I run a couple of 
220s. Wednesday I'll run one 330 and 
practice some starts. Thursday I'll try a 
few more starts and then taper ofT from 
the strenuous week. Friday 1 devote to 
rest and recreation with lots of card 
playing on the bus going to the meet. 
This is my weakest point. I can and 
must improve my card play ing.” 



For the same Wright Arch 
Preserver comfort, 36-hole 
variety, ask your Pro about 

PRO SHOP EXCLUSIVES 

Golf Shoes, 


wright 

aA£/€ />/u2defrv&£ J$oe4 


BASIC TRAINING 

Fifty cadets from Sandhurst, the British 
counterpart of West Point, are going on 
an expedition to Ethiopia this summer. 
One of their missions is to capture speci- 
mens of w ildlife for the British Museum. 

"But first the chaps have to be able 
to recognize them," says Captain Blash- 

continued 
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"Indy” 500 discovers 
Mercury Cyclone GT! 

"Performance Car 
of the Year" 

Named Pace Car For 
Memorial Day 500 




"Performance Car of the Year’ 


W -*4faica/u/ GOAifjT 


Indianapolis officials do not select their Pace Car lightly. 
They look to a leader like Mercury Comet, the one that’s 
repeatedly proved leadership. This, Mercury Comet has 
in spades and cubes and records — a heritage of more 
world’s records, in fact, than any other U.S. make. Also 
worth noting is everything up front in our Cyclone GT. 


The swift, 390 4-bbl. V-8. Its heavy-duty performance 
handling package. Also, options like Sport Shift Merc- 
O-Matic (the automatic that lets you shift manually, 
too), or 4-on-the-floor. Want to try this big, exciting 
driving machine? This year "Indy” is as near as your 
nearby Mercury dealers. Come on around! 


Have y ou driven a Mercury Comet lately? Take a discover y ride! 




LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 




THE TIGER PAW 
"OFF THE UNE’TEST. 



What happened when we popped the clutch at 2400 rpm’s. 


The place: U.S. Royal’s high-speed 
test track in Laredo, Texas. 

The occasion: a Vi-mile accelera- 
tion test, to see how the Tiger Paw™ 
stacks up against four other high-per- 
formance street tires. 

The car: one of Detroit's hottest. 
Completely set up with three 2-barrel 
carburetors. A 4-speed box. Limited 
slip differential. The whole gutsy 
works. 

Before we actually began, our 
driver made a few dry runs to see how 
many rpm's would best get him off 
the line. 2400 turned out to be the 


magic number. 

Then, the fireworks started. 

We ran each set of tires (inflated 
24 lbs., by the way) through the Va 
mile, starting at 2400 rpm’s and shift- 
ing at 5500. Here’s how they made 
out. 

Tire A: 16.0 seconds. 

Tire B: 16.0 seconds. 

TireC: 15.8 seconds. 

Tire D: 15.6 seconds. 

The Tiger Paw: 15.4 seconds. 

Okay, so the Tiger Paw out-acceler- 
ated those other high-performance 
tires. But how does it corner? How 


does it handle in the rain? How does 
it brake? How does it stand up at 
ultra-high sustained speeds? 

You really want to know? 

Keep reading our ads. 



U S ROYALS 



SCORECARD continued 


ford-Snell of the Royal Engineers, who 
is leading Exercise Safari. 

To train his men, Blashford-Snell 
plans to create a mock rain forest on a 
common near Sandhurst, where stuffed 
animals will lurk. 

Says the captain: "I shall put the ani- 
mals in the trees or behind bushes, and 
as we come across them 1 shall say, 
‘What's that?' The chap should be able 
to recognize it straightaway." 

So far the lone occupant of the for- 
est is a frowzy stuffed mongoose. This 
was brought in by Blashford-Snell’s 
golden Labrador, Kinder. "It's a mys- 
tery where it came from,” says the cap- 
tain, "but it's just what I wanted to start 
the collection." 

MEN OF THE HOUR 

The other morning the management of 
the Baltimore Orioles, bless it, broke a 
law. Under a city ordinance no inning of 
a baseball game in Memorial Stadium 
is supposed to begin after 11:59 p.m., 
and this ordinance, like several others 
that linger in some major league cities, 
is absurdly archaic. With the scoreboard 
clock clearly showing 12:03 a.m., the 
Orioles continued about the business of 
completing a game with the Detroit 
Tigers that 26,094 people had paid to 
see in its entirety. 

The reason the hour was so late was 
that the game was the second half of a 
twi-night doubleheader which had be- 
gun at 6 p.m. Assuming that a game 
docs not go into extra innings and al- 
lowing the players the needed 20 min- 
utes rest between games, it is ridiculous 
to expect two important games always to 
be finished within six hours. 

The city has not fined the Orioles yet, 
and the team has six more twi-night 
doubleheaders to play. We hope the 
antiquated law will be repealed, but if it 
costs the Orioles money to break the law 
they will get it back in fan support. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Russell, Boston Celtic star and 
coach, attempting, in Bermuda, to water 
ski for the first time in his life: "I've just 
changed water skiing from a participant 
to a spectator sport.” 

• Jim Busch. UCLA track coach, asked 

to comment on San Jose Slate’s phe- 
nomenal sprinter, Tommie Smith: "I 
think he should have a saliva test. It 
would take a four-legged man to beat 
him." end 
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BLOOD AT THE ARSENAL 


A fastidious Cassius Clay managed to avoid Henry Cooper's vulnerable eyebrows for five rounds. But a right in 
the sixth tapped a geyser, drowning the challenger's hopes for the heavyweight title by EDWIN SHRAKE 


A ccording to one of the viewpoints 
i of Muhammad Ali — or, as they 
bill him in England, Formerly Cassius 
Clay — his defense of the world heavy- 
weight championship against Henry 
Cooper last week in London was not 
only unsatisfactory but a bit sickening 
as well. Before the fight Formerly Cas- 
sius had told a friend: "Bang, bang, 
bang, ding, ding, ding and I'm on my 
way home.” What he hoped to do was 
to knock out Cooper with a punch or 
combination of punches that would be 
clean, decisive and so clearly visible 
that he would not need a great amount 
of oratory to explain to the public what 
had happened. What he absolutely did 
not want to do was to cut open Cooper's 
famous brow and win with nothing more 
established than the fact that blood is 
red and flows. Strange though it may 
sound for a man who has had 23 pro- 
fessional fights. Clay is revolted by the 
sight of blood — his own or anyone else's. 

Perhaps the memory of Cooper spurt- 
ing blood when Clay beat him three 
years ago contributed to the almost sol- 
emn manner the champion adopted dur- 
ing his two weeks in London before the 
fight. Clay worked without antics. He 
went on tours of laboring-class areas, 
shook hands, kissed babies, smiled po- 
litely, said thank you and behaved as 


if he were training for a career in the 
diplomatic corps. He dined on kosher 
food, consulted with sheiks, prayed at 
the mosque and had to be protected 
from adoring crowds. He usually had 
Herbert Muhammad, son of Chicago 
Muslim Leader Elijah Muhammad, at 
his side, but there were few if any mili- 
tant statements about the white devils. 
When an African in goatee asked at an 
early press conference if Clay considered 
his fight with Cooper as a struggle be- 
tween black and white, the champion re- 
plied, "You look too intelligent to ask 
that question. I'm ashamed of you.” 

The British press bought it all. In a 
land where the custom is to make every 
story sound like a scoop. Clay was front- 
page news, and the papers were full of 
accounts that said, "The new Cassius 
Clay told me yesterday. . . .*’ As Clay 
said later, "They couldn't have treated 
no president of no country any nicer. 

I haven't been under no pressure here. 
The questions are not controversial. I 
could relax and train. The last time I 
was in London I wasn't the champion 
yet, so I was campaigning, hollering and 
acting crazy. Now I don't have to do 
that no more." 

Meanwhile Henry Cooper was not ex- 
actly being ignored. He was photo- 
graphed holding the cup that was pur- 


chased 29 years ago to be presented to 
the next British boxer to become world 
heavyweight champion and has yet to 
have a name inscribed on it. He was 
quoted at length about his plans to 
knock out Clay. Much was made of the 
left hook that did knock down Clay 
three years ago. Henry’s wife, Albina, 
was photographed holding their 5-year- 
old son, Henry Marco, who calls his 
mother "My Queen." 

Albina revealed that she intended to 
be at the Arsenal football ground to 
watch her husband fight for the first 
time. Henry revealed that he was using 
lotions and pills to strengthen the scar 
tissue on his bony brows. Jarvis Astaire, 
the closed-circuit television promoter, 
revealed that his 20 theaters would be 
sold out, which they almost were. Coop- 
er's manager, Jim Wicks, revealed that 
he had taught his little dog, Mr. Wicks, 
to roll over on its back and play dead 
at the mention of Clay's name. The only 
person connected with the light who was 
seldom quoted was the promoter, Har- 
ry Levene, and there was a good reason 
for that. Levene charges a fee to be 
interviewed — which makes him unique 
among promoters. 

By the morning of the fight there was 
a tolerable amount of suspense built up. 
The odds were 16 to 1 against Cooper 

continued 


Taking a last stand, a desperate, bleeding Cooper waits warily as the circling Clay, thoroughly in command, moves into position for the kill 
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TITLE FIGHTS continued 


winning on points, and only 7 to I that 
Clay would win by a knockout between 
the third and seventh rounds. But when 
the lighters went to the Odeon Theater 
at Leicester Square for the weigh-in, 
several thousand people gathered at the 
doors and the bobbies had to block ofT 
the area. Cooper, a pleasant man who 
is a partner in three greengrocer shops, 
was first to part the red-and-gold cur- 
tain and walk onto the stage, accom- 
panied by his twin brother. Jim. who 
occasionally acts as a decoy to lure the 
crowdsaway while Henry escapes through 
another door. The sight of Cooper at the 
weigh-in made you feel sympathetic 
toward him. He was wearing a dress 
shirt, a raincoat, black street shoes and 
socks with his bare legs showing be- 
neath the coat, like a man surprised by 
a police raid, or, as one British writer 
said, ‘‘as if he were off for an uncertain 
day at the seashore.” 

Cooper came in at 188 pounds, lighter 
than expected and then Clay appeared 


in a while robe to weigh in at an astonish- 
ing 20\ l /i pounds, 13 pounds less than 
for his last fight with George Chuvalo. 
The two posed for pictures in front of 
crossed flags of Britain and the United 
States and spoke modestly for television 
on a program that starred former Brit- 
ish Heavyweight Tommy Farr, who ad- 
vised his interviewer that, far from want- 
ing to get into the ring with Clay, ‘‘it 
makes me bloody nose bleed to think of 
it." About all Clay could muster was, 
‘‘If Allah is willing. I'll be the victor," 
and suddenly there was the feeling that 
Clay might be considering Cooper some- 
what more seriously than he had Chu- 
valo or Floyd Patterson. 

The Arsenal football ground, a soccer 
stadium, is out in a London suburb, set 
in among row houses and apartment 
buildings occupied by people who arc 
obviously not wealthy. But one great 
thing London has over most big cities of 
the world is greenery, and in the neigh- 
borhood around Arsenal are trees and 



little patches of grass, where in a similar 
neighborhood in New York City there 
would be concrete and garbage. In the 
late dusk 40.000 people came pouring 
into the stadium, and many of them 
marched straight to the bars. While the 
preliminary fighters went through their 
business — Clay’s sparring partner, Jimmy 
Ellis, won impressively on a first-round 
knockout and caused Astaire to begin 
casting about for volunteers in the event 
he had to put an extra fight on the card 
to occupy the time — the stands filled up 
with people singing football songs and 
chanting, “ 'Enry! ’Enry! ’Enry!” 

The new ring, with its blue ropes and 
red bunting, was slippery and several 
prelim lighters fell down, adding more 
speculation as to what might happen to 
Clay's speed under those conditions. 
When Cooper came out shortly after 10 
p.m., he was wearing plastic bags over 
his boxing shoes and striding along be- 
hind a man carrying the Union Jack. He 
looked very calm as the cheers went up. 

Clay came down the aisle behind the 
United States flag and seemed pensive 
as he climbed into the ring. There is a 
nice elegance to the British fight ritual. 
“My lords, ladies and gentlemen," said 
the ring announcer, “we now have 15 
rounds of boxing for the heavyweight 
championship of the world.” The ref- 
eree, George Smith, a 54-year-old Scot, 
entered the ring wearing black tuxedo 
pants, a white shirt with studs and a 
black bow tie. Clay said a prayer, the 
bell rang, and Cooper came at him. 

Clay's trainer, Angelo Dundee, ex- 
pected the champion to begin his fight 
early. But Clay evidently had forgotten 
his bang, bang, bang. ding, ding, ding- 
ing. Moving to the left away from Coo- 
per's left hook, he nevertheless caught a 
hard hook to the ribs. 

Clay seemed determined not to open up 
on Cooper's brows but did land a good 
combination. In the first clinch Cooper 
held and hit — one of his favorite tac- 
tics — and then hit on the break. Clay 
looked surprised. In Britain the rule is 
that the referee should not touch the 
fighters if he can avoid it but break them 
by command. Clay was expecting the 
referee to come between them. Instead, 
as Clay stepped back he caught another 
left hook. But in the second round Clay 
was wrestling and holding in the clinches 
and then leaping back very fast on the 
break. Smith warned Clay, but the hold- 
ing was not his fault. He was trying to 



protect himself until he could break 
clean. 

In the third round the crowd booed 
Clay for wrestling and Clay protested to 
the referee that Cooper was causing it. 
Clay, using his two-inch advantage in 
reach, was scoring with his left hand, 
but the fight was even at the end of the 
third. Cooper was not cut and Clay 
looked to be in for his hardest fight since 
becoming champion. In the fourth round 
Cooper's elbow got into Clay's face in 
the clinches, and Clay protested to the 
referee about a low punch. When Smith 
was unimpressed. Clay increased his 
pace, put across a combination and two 
good lefts and won the round. The fifth 
round was even. 

I n the sixth it happened. After Cooper 
connected with two lefts. Clay followed 
him into a corner, missed with a left 
hook, then slipped, lunged forward and 
clubbed a short, chopping right hand 
onto Cooper's left brow. 

The blood shot out at once. Cooper 
did not merely bleed, he gushed. The cut 
opened above and slightly to the side of 
the brow, near the small artery at the 
temple, and both fighters were immedi- 
ately splashed with blood. 

Clay looked stricken. Assuming the 
fight would be stopped, he began to re- 
treat. But Smith had been warned not to 
intervene too quickly. Realizing he had 
very little time left in the ring. Cooper 
chased Clay frantically, swinging wild 
hooks, with the blood pouring into his 
eyes. At ringside Jarvis Astaire was yell- 
ing. "Stop the tight!" a shout that was 
rapidly taken up. To defend himself 
against the charging Cooper, Clay fired 
a few more punches, and the blood splat- 
tered onto ringside, but Clay had no 
stomach for what he was doing. Smith 
finally stopped the fight at 1:38 of the 
sixth round. Cooper had proved his cour- 
age and had fought very well. Predicta- 
bly. however, his brows had done him in. 

As if from the smell of blood, the ring 
became chaotic. Photographers and tele- 
vision interviewers swarmed through the 
ropes. From back on the grass and up in 
the stands came a dozen or more drunken 
young toughs. While the bobbies stood 
with their arms folded, the toughs clam- 
bered over the press rows and a few 
climbed onto the ring apron. One ginger- 
haired fellow was shouting, "Black nig- 
ger," and "Dirty Yanks" and "Kill 
the nigger." 

His friends echoed him, but the ginger- 


haired fellow showed a serious lack of in- 
telligence by doing his shouting near 
Cleveland Brown Fullback Jim Brown, 
who is in London for an acting role in a 
movie called The Dirty Dozen , and 
Brown's white friend and fellow actor, 
Bob Phillips, a former professional foot- 
ball player. Phillips promptly knocked 
down the ginger-hair, saving Brown the 
trouble and possibly preventing a full 
riot, as by then more white toughs had 
converged and Negroes were climbing 
over the seats to get to the scene. There 
were a few more scattered blows in the 
general milling and more shouts of, 
"Kill the nigger," and "Dirty Yanks," 
and someone tried to rap Clay on the 
head with a cane as he left the ring, but 
the bobbies woke up somewhat and got 
the champion out safely. 

"Those people must have been trying 
to pat me on the head to congratulate 
me," Clay said. "At least I'm not hurt, 
so I imagine that's what it was. I did hear 
a few remarks [as did the American 


TV audience while the ABC crew was 
trying to fight off some of the invaders. 
One ABC man suffered a broken finger, 
and several other pressmen were bruised 
or cut], and 1 understand there were two 
or three title fights outside the ring. But 
people here have been wonderful to me. 
A few' sore losers can’t poison it.” 

Cooper, who went into the hospital 
the next day and had 16 stitches taken 
in his brow, claimed the cut was opened 
by an accidental butting of heads. 

Clay said it was a punch and chal- 
lenged doublers to study the films. He 
complained about the referee and dirty 
fighting in general and admitted his re- 
gret at the way the fight ended. 

"Blood scares me," he said. "1 was 
more desperate than anyone else when 
I saw Cooper bleeding so badly. 
Being a Muslim and religious, 1 don't 
have the inner feelings to beat a man 
when he's hurt. I didn't want that cut 
no worser.” Clay, of course, did not 
want that cut at all. 



Unmarked and unconcerned after successfully defending title. Clay eats chicken a la Henry VIII. 
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TITLE FIGHTS continual 


AND AN IRISHMAN TAKES A SHELLACKING AT SHEA 

by MARK KRAM 


H e was silting on the edge of the table, 
staring into the doctor's eyes. His 
nose looked like the side of a big hill. 
The eyes were empty, and above each 
one there were jagged cuts held together 
by thin strips of clamped tapes. But 
the real hurt was visible only when he 
moved off the table, and then his body 
hung slightly to the left and his face 
expressed pain when he walked. Wayne 
Thornton had taken an unforgettable 
beating. 

“I told you 1 was lough," he said. 
“I’m California tough." 

Thornton was indeed that. For 15 
rounds last Saturday night at Shea Sta- 
dium a crowd of 12,000 watched Light 
Heavyweight Champion Jose Torres 
hammer Thornton with everything but 
the scoreboard, watched Torres flirt with 
true greatness and finally witnessed a 
light that for pure elemental conflict 
stood out like Thornton's nose. It was, 
if your sensibilities could stand it, a 
magic night for boxing. 

It w'as also a fight that was actually 
over in the first round. Midway in that 
round Torres, a 9-to-5 favorite who was 
making his first title defense and first ap- 
pearance in a year (in New York's first 
outdoor show in six years), delivered 
the blow that finished Thornton. He 
slammed a right to the back of the chal- 
lenger's left kidney, and it jacked Thorn- 
ton up for the eventual devastation. 
Then, spinning to the left, Torres dug 
a ieft hook to the other kidney and fol- 
lowed that with a right cross. Thornton 
was on his way down, and Torres kept 
chopping away until Thornton was 
draped over the ropes. He was down 
twice in that round, but he survived, and 
that was all he would do the rest of the 
evening. He had nothing left. 

Willie Pastrano, who was at ringside, 
pointed to Thornton after the first-round 
butchery, raised his eyebrows and spread 
his hands by his heart. Thornton had to 
have all heart now, he was saying, and 
who should have know n better than Wil- 
lie? The punch that caught Thornton, 
the one behind the kidney, was similar 
to the one that Torres used to destroy 
Willie's heart — and career. 

Still, Torres did not come out of the 
round undamaged. He had a cut extend- 


ing the length of his right eye, where 
Thornton had butted him. He had diffi- 
culty seeing out of it until the eighth 
round, and between the second and 
eighth he was not the fighter he had been 
in the beginning. Chiefly, he appeared 
tired and discouraged because he had not 
been able to put Thornton away. He did. 
however, open cuts above both of Thorn- 
ton's eyes in the fifth round. 

Thornton was staggered again in the 
eighth and ninth, and at one point he 
caught nine straight blows to the head. 
After that series Torres just shook his 
head. If he was annoyed at Thornton's 
indestructibility, he was even more dis- 
turbed by his opponent's back-alley tac- 
tics. Thornton heeled, held (mainly Tor- 
res' left hand, the one that kept raking 
the right kidney), butted and used his 
shoulder. In the eighth, after a verbal 
exchange in a clinch. Thornton stuck his 
tongue out at Torres. 

“Man. he ccs a dirty fighter," Torres 
said later in the dressing room. “He uses 
terrible language, too. But I don't mind. 
I just don't like when he grab my nose 
and start twisting it. One time he did that 
and I say, ‘Hey. man. let her go.’ I also 
kept sayin' to him, ‘Man, you can’t fight. 
I can fight. You punch like a little girl.' " 

Thornton did not apologize for his 
crudity. “Sure." he said, “I knew I was 
fouling him. Why not? I'd have hit him 
over the head with the stool if 1 could. 
This was for the title." 

To be certain, the title in itself is 
enough to inspire any fighter, but there 
was a bit more at stake for Jose Torres 
in this one. He was searching for an 
identity that he had lost. A proud, in- 
telligent man, he has always wanted to 
be a symbol to his people. "I only knew 
I owed my people," he said, telling of 
his thoughts before the Pastrano fight. 
"I could only think about my position as 
the champion. Important people would 
listen to me, people w ho could help im- 
prove the conditions in which most 
Puerto Ricans live." 

When he did become champion, he 
returned to Puerto Rico as that sym- 
bol. "The government offices closed, the 
schools closed," he said, "and the sick 
people waved to me from hospital win- 
dows and I heard the sirens of the fire- 


houses and the ringing of church bells.’ 
Then it all changed. He did not defend 
his title for a year, the main .reason being 
that he had a pancreas condition. But the 
Puerto Rican people did not understand 
anything about— "what you call thees?" 
— pancreas. Heroes fight, and they fight 
often. A fighter is not a politician or a 
writer (Torres wants to be a writer). A 
fighter just fights. 

"I want to win sensationally," he said 
before meeting Thornton, "so I can con- 
vince my people that I am a hero." 

Torres did all of that, and was every 
bit as good as his words. "Now I am a 
professional," he had said while in train- 
ing. "I can do many things I wouldn't 
dare do before. I am on the verge of be- 
ing an artist." Torres has always had 
quick, powerful hands that explode into 
deadly combinations, but equally im- 
pressive in last week's fight was the way 
he moved. When he threw a right to the 
kidney he was in and out, spinning and 
cutting to the other side, where he would 
shoot a left hand to the other kidney or 
hook to the head. The moves were fluid, 
and more than anything they reflected a 
man who knew his business and knew 
that his business in the immediate future 
is going to be making money out of his 
title. His biggest purse prior to Thornton 
had been only 514,850. For this otic Tor- 
res received 575,000. Thornton collected 
S25.000, some of which he will have to 
squander on a nose job. 

"One day I'll get it fixed," said Thorn- 
ton. "Maybe when l"m through lighting. 
But 1 don't pay much attention to it any- 
way. I’ve got a lot to show for it.” 

He had chopped cotton in Louisiana 
when he was 10 years old, and then he 
moved to California, where he rode 
"sickles" and the waves of the Pacific and 
where, as a kid, he looked for fights and 
usually found them. But now Thornton 
is all respectability, the owner of four 
apartment buildings and an insurance 
agency, and he walks around forever 
smiling like a guy who has put something 
over on the world. "Why do I always 
smile?" he asks. "Why not? 1 never 
thought life could be this good." 

This, of course, was said before the 
fight. Afterward it took a while for the 
old buoyancy to reassert itself. When it 
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Cringing after a hard left to the jaw, Thornton tries to keep a left-hand guard over kidneys that were pounded throughout fight by Torres. 


did, his smile told anyone who was in- 
terested that Wayne Thornton’s life does 
not change because of one beating. Yes, 
he was disappointed, but that was only 
because he had been so impotent against 
Torres. All he could do was hold on. His 
plan had been to crowd Torres, to stay 
in command and to go to the body early 
and then to the head. 

“I just didn't have anything left aft- 
er that punch to the kidney in the first 
round,” he said. “We thought Torres 
would fold between the second and 
eighth rounds, but he didn't. Even if 
he had, I couldn't have done anything. 
Sure, it seemed he'd forget to throw to 


the kidney for three rounds, but then 
he'd come back and — rap, rap, rap!" 

Would he fight Torres again? 

“I'd do it once a week. Just give me 
time to rest," he said, and then, as if re- 
membering something he should have 
never forgotten, he added: 'Willie Pas- 
trano warned me of that kidney punch. 
He said he got hit there by Torres, too, 
and that he saw yellow spots. 1 saw' 
them, too.” 

Over in the other dressing quarters, 
which were jammed with such friends as 
Norman Mailer and Peter Falk and a 
phalanx of his countrymen, Torres sat 
in a little office before coming out to the 


main room. When he did emerge, the 
Puerto Ricans started shouting: "Here 
he comes, here he comes! Make way for 
Jose." Torres found his way to a table 
and stood on it. The cameras flashed, 
and the questions fell. “Yes," he said, 
“I saw Clay fight on television this after- 
noon. I think I had a tougher time with 
Thornton than I would with Clay." 

"Arriba, arriba!" his followers 
squealed in response to the answer. 

The literary profession, it seems, will 
have to struggle along a while longer 
without the services of Jose Torres. The 
proud Puerto Ricans could not be hap- 
pier. Arriba! end 


THE KING CLOSES IN ON A CROWN 


Wire-to-wire winner of the Derby. Kauai King romped off with the Preakness using a different strategy. He thereby 
established himself as the clear favorite to capture the Belmont and the Triple Crown by WHITNEY TOWER 


A t Alfred Vanderbilt’s Sagamore 
i Farm, a dozen miles outside Balti- 
more, the old Gray Ghost, Native Danc- 
er, lolled in the same depressing 80° 
heat and stifling humidity that enveloped 
the crowd of 36,114 at Pimlico. The 
Dancer, now a massive 1 ,370 pounds and 
as white as a Thoroughbred ever gets to 
be, had galloped nearly a mile and a half 
in the morning. Since he is not much of a 
television buff Native Dancer was, no 
doubt, unaware that 13 years ago he had 
thrilled a newly awakened TV-sports au- 
dience with a brilliant neck victory over 
Jamie K. in the 78th Preakness. 

The Native Dancer progeny, in this 


country at least, have not lived up to 
their daddy’s fantastic 21-of-22 record, 
but last week, on the same traditional 
course. The Dancer's finest son did his 
parents and the entire state of Maryland 
mighty proud. Kauai King, Mike Ford’s 
agile and versatile colt (whose dam, 
Sweep In, was an ancient 21 when she 
foaled him on April 3, 1963), proved to 
those in the racing world who may have 
doubted his superiority that he is al- 
ready a champion of rare ability. 

The Maryland-bred King, performing 
for a home-state audience that bet him 
dow n to even money after his easy wire- 
to-wire victory in the Kentucky Derby, 


romped off with the Preakness by beat- 
ing Stupendous a length and three quar- 
ters in the second fastest Preakness ever 
run. Only Nashua, who set a track rec- 
ord of 1:543 5 in 1955, won the milc-and- 
three-sixteenths Triple Crown classic in 
faster time than Kauai King's 1:55 2 5. 
But in Thoroughbred racing time is sel- 
dom the only accurate gauge by which 
to judge a horse. Kauai King took com- 
mand of this race with even more author- 
ity than he used to humble his rivals in 
Louisville. At Churchill Downs he led 
every step of the way, and none of the 
14 others could catch him. In the Preak- 
ness he again broke first, this time in a 



Coming into the stretch ( left), Kauai King goes after Stupendous, who led most of the race, and then beats him to the wire by nearly two lengths. 
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field of nine, and after allowing a true 
speed /torse. Stupendous, to take the 
lead going into the clubhouse turn and 
to hang onto it precariously until mid- 
stretch, the King swept by on his way 
to an easy, almost effortless, victory. It 
was, said Trainer Henry Forrest, “no 
question about it, his finest race yet." 

Horse races — especially the classics 
over testing distances — are seldom run 
exactly according to advance plan, but 
the 91st Preakness was, at least for the 
Kauai King contingent. Two days before 
the race the Pimlico people put on what 
they call the “alibi breakfast," at which 
the press is invited to listen while owners, 
trainers and jockeys sit around for a 
couple of hours politely swapping lies 
about what their mighty horses are about 
to do to alter the course of racing his- 
tory. There were really only two perti- 
nent remarks made at last week's alibi 
breakfast. One came from wise old Hum- 
phrey Finney, the famous auctioneer 
who sold Kauai King to Ford for S42,- 
000 at the 1964 Saratoga yearling sales. 
Said Finney, peering down his nose 
through his famous pair of slipping spec- 
tacles, “As a yearling Kauai King was 
outstanding. He won the first prize at the 
Warrenton, Va. show for conformation, 
and with his bold and handsome looks he 
gave me the impression of both class and 
durability." 

A few minutes later Eddie Arcaro, who 
has ridden six Preakness winners, was 
asked which horse in the 1966 field he'd 
choose to ride. “Kauai King, of course,” 
he said. “When you have a horse with 
the versatility to go to the front or come 
from behind, that's the horse for me.” 

Naturally, it figured that one of the 
reasons Kauai King had won his Ken- 
tucky Derby so convincingly was because 
his rivals had either been unable to run 
with him for the first part of it, or had 
chosen not to try. In the Preakness rival 
trainers vowed things would be different. 
One colt whose strategy surely would be 
different was the Wheatley Stable's Stu- 
pendous. This son of Bold Ruler, when 
rated in the Derby, hung in the stretch 
and ultimately finished, like his sire, a 
tired fourth. Said Trainer Eddie Neloy 
before the Preakness, “I’ll give you one 
guess where Stupendous will be going 
into the first turn.” 

None of the other owners or trainers 
really talked as if they had much chance 
and, as it turned out, they never did. 
Max Hirsch, who was a jockey at Pim- 


lico in 1894, said of Mrs. Edward Lask- 
er's Indulto. who was held out of the 
Derby, “He's a bony little horse, and 
I thought I better not run him too 
often.” Indulto, seasoned just fine to run 
a mile but not an extra three-sixteenths, 
finished fifth and exhausted. 

From the start the Preakness was a 
fine race — for two horses. Kauai King 
broke on top and Don Brumfield took a 
good hold on him as they rolled past 
the stands the first time. Outside of them 
Braulio Baeza started alertly with Stu- 
pendous and quickly set his sights on the 
lead. By the time the two horses swept 
into the first turn they were locked in a 
battle of their own. Although the rest of 
the field may not have known it at the 
time, that battle was to account for the 
first and second monies of SI29.000 and 
S30.000 of the gross pot of SI 81,500. 

Brumfield, who was as sharp on Preak- 
ness Day as his horse, was not about to 
be suckered into a speed duel with Baeza. 
“Kauai King wasn’t as rank as he was in 
the Derby,” he said, “and I had a good 
hold on him going into that turn. But 
Stupendous was putting me pretty close 
to the rail, so I figured I’d ease back off 
him a bit and let Baeza go on. On the 
backstretch, when 1 trailed Stupendous 
more than two lengths, I had him bent 
double but I let him pick up the pace 
a bit at the half-mile pole." 

Baeza recalled that “Stupendous was 
running nice and kind.” That may have 
been true, but when Brumfield pulled 
Kauai King out and sent him up to 
challenge Stupendous, there was never a 
moment’s doubt as to the ultimate out- 
come. As the two colts headed into the 
stretch they were nearly together, but by 
the eighth pole Stupendous was finished. 
Kauai King pulled away in the last fur- 
long with ridiculous ease. Owner Ford, 
who wore an Egyptian good-luck charm 
under the lapel of his coat, sighed with 
relief and said, “When Brumfield made 
his move I knew it was all over. This 
isn't just the most exciting horse I’ve ever 
owned, it is the most exciting horse I've 
ever seen.” 

In third place behind Stupendous 
came Amberoid, another five lengths 
back, while strung out behind were Re- 
habilitate, Indulto, Advocator, Exceed- 
ingly, Understanding and Blue Skyer. 
Only the latter, who came back breath- 
ing with some difficulty (as he did when 
he finished last in the Florida Derby) had 
an excuse. Ron Turcotte, fourth on Rob- 


ert Lehman's Rehabilitate, said, “Kauai 
King is just too fast for the rest of us.” 
Said Bill Boland, who rides Reginald 
Webster's Amberoid, “My horse can’t 
beat Kauai King, no matter how far 
they go. He’s the best around, the best of 
his class and has the best chance of any 
horse in years to win the Triple Crown.” 

The final race in the series, the mile- 
and-a-half Belmont Stakes at Aqueduct 
next week, poses the greatest challenge. 
Someof the Preakness and Derby starters, 
for obvious reasons, will not tackle the 
King again so soon. Others, newcomers 
like Bufile, may try him, but, no matter 
who goes in the Belmont, Kauai King 
is the champion 3-year-old as of this 
moment, and he will take an awful lot 
of beating. While all kinds of excuses can 
be made for some colts now on the shelf 
— Buckpasser (who may return to action 
after the Belmont), Graustark, Boldne- 
sian and Saber Mountain — Kauai King 
is sound, seasoned and fit. He is the best 
of the crop and very good indeed. On 
June 4 he could become the ninth horse 
in history to win the Triple Crown and 
the first since Citation in 1948. In all the 
time since Citation’s great year only 
three horses — Tim Tam, Carry Back and 
Northern Dancer — won both the Derby 
and Preakness, putting themselves into 
contention for the Triple Crown. Of the 
three, Tim Tam had the best chance in 
1958 until he broke a bone in his foot 
turning for home, nonetheless gamely 
hanging on to be second to Cavan. Three 
years later Carry Back, a great middle- 
distance runner, found the mile and a 
half too long and finished seventh to 
Sherluck. Northern Dancer, whose train- 
er, Horatio Luro, doubted that he could 
run his best race at 12 furlongs, did well 
to finish third to Quadrangle. 

And so it is squarely up to Kauai 
King, and it does not appear that the 
extra distance will bother him, no matter 
what the opposition. After the Preakness, 
Don Brumfield came charging up to the 
press box, still in his blue and white silks. 
The onetime yo-yo champion of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. took a perch by the busy teletype 
machines and answered a barrage of 
questions with the poise and adroitness 
of an Arcaro. 

“It would be a great thing for racing,” 
suggested one reporter, "if Kauai King 
won the Triple Crown after all these 
years.” Brumfield looked at his audience 
and grinned. "I think it would be a great 
thing for me, too,” he said. end 
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Longtime Baltimore Oriole hero Brooks Robinson (left) has found in power-hitter Frank Robinson (right) a new partner to help produce runs. 


SMASH NEW ACT OF THE SEASON 

Baseball's biggest winter trade brought Frank Robinson from the Reds to the Orioles to join Brooks Robinson. 
Together the two have won game after game for a team that has lacked consistency by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T he Acl opened in Boston six weeks 
ago and did 12.000 paid, which, if 
it ain't socko, is better than the Dolly 
Sisters ever did in Boston on the Tuesday 
after Easter with the temperature in the 
40s. When The Act played New York on 
a cold, miserable, overcast Sunday it 
drew 13.800, a tribute to the power of a 
good advance. Three weeks ago in Balti- 
more it pulled a record 49,000. Two 
weeks ago in Cleveland it lured 34.100 
from the barbecues of Shaker Heights 
to Municipal Stadium and. brother, that 
is socko. And last week in Baltimore — 
Prcakness Week, mind you -it got 67,- 
700 for four appearances in three days, 
and David Merrick would probably trade 
Cactus Flower even up for The Act 
right now. 

Nobody, however, has a chance to get 
Frank and Brooks Robinson away from 
the Baltimore Orioles. In an era when 
pitching and speed are dominating ma- 
jor league baseball — and maybe even 
dulling it a bit the Robinsons have pre- 
vented hitting from becoming a lost art. 
Hitting back to back for the Orioles, 


they have been exploiting situations, 
bringing crowds to their feet as well as 
into the ball park, changing baseball 
games around as quickly as you can say 
base hit. 

The American League seems to be 
filled with acts this season, but so far the 
two Robinsons are by far the most in- 
teresting. This week they play for the 
first time in the cities where the crowds 
should be. if the weather holds: Chicago, 
Anaheim. Minncapolis-St. Paul. If they 
continue to do all year what they have 
done the first six weeks, they could even 
upstage the American League's last big 
gate attraction, Maris and Mantle back 
in 1961. 

Actually, The Act has only lived up to 
expectations. Frank, who came from 
Cincinnati last December in the trade for 
Milt Pappas, Dick Simpson and Jack 
Baldschun. was a name to be mentioned 
in the same breath with Henry Aaron and 
Willie Mays in the National League. 
Brooks, for six years, had ranked second 
only to crab cakes in Baltimore. But as 
The Act was being polished on tour in 


Florida during spring training, it looked 
too good to be true. Skeptics said wait, 
wait until the regular season begins. 

Then it opened in Boston, dear Bos- 
ton. and did it ever open. It was a smash 
in the very first inning of the very first 
game of the new season. Frank Robinson 
stepped to the plate for his first time at 
bat in the American League and began 
the ritualistic process that for 10 years 
had sent shivers up and down the spines 
of National League pitchers. Digginghis 
spikes into the batter's box. Robinson 
scratched away the white chalk line from 
the front of the box. He smoothed the 
dirt with his hands, readying the earth 
the way little old ladies prepare the soil 
for petunias. He put his left foot almost 
on the edge of the plate and, swack!. got 
hit by a pitch from Boston's Earl Wilson. 
Back in Baltimore people sucked in their 
breath as they listened on radios, but 
Frank merely trotted olT to first base, 
and up came Brooks. 

That is the name around Baltimore 
— Brooks. It has always been “Brooks 
this'' and "Brooks that." Great plays by 



■two combination has rival American League pitchers in a state of shock and delighted Baltimore fans cheering every move they make. 


“Brooks.” Pressure hit piled upon pres- 
sure hit by “Brooks.” When Brooks won 
the Most Valuable Player award two sea- 
sons back, it was as though all Baltimore 
had won it. The thing Baltimore wanted 
now in this situation was the impossi- 
ble, a home run. Brooks gave it to them, 
high over the left-field wall, and The Act 
was on its way. Where will it end? 

In that first game the Robinsons col- 
lected five hits, three runs, two home 
runs, four runs batted in and a stolen 
base. In the Orioles' first four games 
Frank and Brooks hit three home runs 
apiece, Brooks batted in eight runs and 
Frank scored six. They tore the New 
York Yankees apart in five games by 
combining for a .470 batting average and 
12 runs batted in. And they kept it up 
against the other clubs. 

Last weekend they were second and 
third in the league in hitting, and the 
only thing that kept them from being 
first and second was Minnesota's Tony 
Oliva, who, it has been suggested, should 
form a third league of his own. Brooks 
led the league in runs driven in. Frank led 
it in scoring. Brooks led the league in 
doubles and hits, and Frank was one 
short of the lead in home runs. Beyond 
the statistics is the challenge they present 
to the enemy. Only once have opposing 
pitchers been able to hold both Robin- 
sons hitlcss in a game. In Baltimore's 
first 32 games, the two were responsible 


24 times for driving in the winning run, 
the tying run, the go-ahead run or the. 
run that brought the Orioles to within 
one of a tie. 

The biggest moment came when Frank 
Robinson hit a home run out of Memo- 
rial Stadium three weeks ago before that 
crowd of 49,000. It was the first fair ball 
ever hit out of the big stadium. Later 
Brooks pointed out w here Frank had hit 
it. "Right up there, just over the bleacher 
wall. It was measured at 451 feet on the 
fly and 540 feet overall. He really creamed 
it. He's a tremendous guy to be playing 
with and to hit behind. He gets on base 
so often, and he can steal and set up a 
run for us. Sure, that puts pressure on 
me, but I enjoy it." Brooks looked out 
at the left-field bleachers. "Some of the 
fans put a sign up where the ball went 
out of the park.” The sign says, simply, 
hfre! 

When Brooks was asked if he knew his 
own batting average, he laughed. Asked 
if he kept track of Frank's, he smiled. 
"Naw,” he said, "ball players aren't sup- 
posed to say they keep close track of 
their batting averages all the time. You 
know when you are going good." Then 
Brooks rolled up the short right sleeve 
of his uniform blouse and peeked inside. 
"Would you believe .350 and .346?” he 
asked. 

Anyone who has seen The Act will 
believe anything, for its importance to 


the Orioles is almost unbelievable. Two 
weeks ago, for instance, everyone on the 
team except the Robinsons stopped hit- 
ting. "In all the time I have been in base- 
ball.” said Manager Hank Bauer. * ' I have 
never seen a team go into a hitting slump 
like this. If we hadn't had Brooks and 
Frank, I don't know where we would 
be." Boog Powell, the big first baseman, 
had gone I for 40 and was batting .180. 
Dave Johnson, the rookie second base- 
man, had sagged to .200. Luis Aparicio 
was down to .218. Curt Blefary, last 
year's Rookie of the Year, was hitting 
.230. Andy Etchebarren, the gritty young 
catcher, had fallen off to .240. "This 
slump has us all down," Bauer added. 
"But sometimes a silly little hit can break 
a team out of a thing like this.” 

On Blefary 's first at bat after Bauer's 
talk he got a silly little hit that drove in a 
run, and in the same series Etchebarren 
homered and tripled. But more impor- 
tant, the Robinsons, still sailing along, 
hit two homers each. If they can keep it 
up and if the other Orioles indeed come 
out of the dismal slump, June could be 
a rich, rich month for Baltimore. The 
Orioles play 32 consecutive games in 
June against California, Kansas City, 
Washington, Boston and the Yankees, the 
five teams that made up the American 
League's second division last year. They 
say that pennants are won by beating 
the tailenders. end 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT HUNTZINGER 

A BIG HOOSIER HURRY 


MEMORIAL DAY BRINGS A MOST SPECIAL INDIANAPOLIS 
500-MILE RACE-THE 50TH— AND THE CLIMAX OF A MONTH- 
LONG PAGEANT CONTAINING A THOUSAND VIVID ELEMENTS. 
THE INDIANAPOLIS SCENE IS QUINTESSENTIALLY ONE OF 
MOVEMENT, FROM THE STARTER'S FLOURISH OF A GREEN 
FLAG (OPPOSITE), SENDING A DRIVER ON A QUALIFYING RUN, 
TO THE SWIFT MOMENTUM OF THE RACE ITSELF. TURN THE 
PAGE FOR A SAMPLER OF THAT HOOSIER HURRY, AND THE 
STORY OF A YOUNG DRIVER'S MOVE TOWARD STARDOM. 
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THE INDY HUSTLE IS REFLECTED IN BURSTS 
OF COLOR: A MOTORCYCLIST SPEEDING TO 
TOWN FOR THE RACE; CHECKERED FLAGS 
WAVING FROM OVERLOADED. PAINTED-UP 
CARS IN THE PARTY LINE THAT WAITS ALL 
NIGHT LONG BEFORE THE RACE ON 16TH 
STREET OUTSIDE THE SPEEDWAY; AND IN- 
SIDE, IN GASOLINE ALLEY (LEFT), MECHAN- 
ICS TOILING NIGHTLY WITH URGENT DELI- 
CACY IN A TENSE WORLD INSULATED FROM 
THE SWINGING PARTY AROUND IT BY THE 
EXCEPTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF SPEED. 





OIM 500 DAY PURDUE'S GOLDEN GIRL LEADS 
THE UNIVERSITY'S BAND ALONG THE SPEED- 
WAY HOMESTRETCH. THEN. AFTER CEREMO- 
NIAL BOMB BURSTS AND AN UPWARD RUSH 
OF BRIGHT BALLOONS, THE RACE BEGINS. 
THE ACTION SUODENLY BECOMES SERIOUS 
AND SOBER AS 33 MEN. LIKE YOUNG MICKEY 
RUPP AT RIGHT. ROLL OUT ON THE RUN FOR 
MONEY AND GLORY AND A KISS FROM THE 
COMELY INDIANAPOLIS FESTIVAL QUEEN. 
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THE MAN BUCKLING ON HIS 
HELMET IS MARIO ANDRETTI. 
STILL UNKNOWN, HE IS NOW 
THE YOUNGEST U.S. DRIVING 
CHAMPION. AND AT 26 THE . . . 

FASTEST 
HEE-RO 
AT INDY 

BY BARBARA LA FONTAINE 


The name is Mario Andretti, and the 
time has come for track announcers and 
long-distance telephone operators to 
shape up and learn how to pronounce 
it (it rhymes with confetti). You cannot 
go on indefinitely calling the national 
driving champion “Andreot"and “Mary 
Andrett,” as announcers and operators 
everywhere seem bent on doing, though 
in all fairness to them Andretti's arrival 
as a major figure on the U.S. racing 
scene has been singularly abrupt. Two 
years ago when he joined USAC and be- 
gan to drive for Dean Van Lines, people 
who follow racing closely said, “Who?” 

Even in his home town of Nazareth, 
Pa., where he has lived since he came 
from Italy in 1955, Andretti was not 
well known until recently, and Nazareth, 
a Pennsylvania Dutch community of 
some six or seven thousand souls, is not 
a town of national excitements, unless 
you count the two cement mills. But last 
year Mario took third in his first time 
out at Indianapolis. Now people in the 
local restaurant will tell you, “He's held 
in pretty high esteem, the way I under- 
stand it. He's the town hcc-ro," and the 
cook can say, “All of a sudden every- 
body's telling me how close they arc to 
Andretti. I've been going to this barber 
for years and he never mentioned An- 
dretti, and now he's his godfather or 
something, and he's got pictures of him 
all over.' - Mario has not been unhinged 
by all this fame. He says dryly, “They 
still aren't beating down the door.” They 
will be, they will be. He has begun shat- 
tering records and is so young he has 
plenty of time to grind up the pieces. 

When Mario won the driving cham- 
pionship last year at the age of 25 he was 
the youngest driver ever to do so, young- 
er by six weeks than, of all people, A. J. 
Foyt, his principal rival in champion- 
ship racing. Foyt, as incumbent tiger, is 
only 3J himself. He has won more cham- 
pionship races than any other driver in 
history, and at 31 he is not about to go 
off and sit down somewhere with a shawl 
across his knees. The arrival of Tiger 


Presumptive Andretti means that we arc 
in for some years of races like the 1965 
Indianapolis 500, which Chuck Barnes, 
manager of both drivers, describes as 
“so spectacular you just wanted to go 
and hide someplace." Foyt and Andretti 
finished behind Jim Clark in that race, 
but this year it is Mario who starts on 
the pole, with an authoritative qualify- 
ing edge of nearly 2 mph over Clark. 

After Memorial Day it will be back 
to the circuit, where Foyt and Andretti 
will continue to fight it out, and in the 
process may rack up a real record for 
Rodger Ward, who has taken to running 
behind the two of them and then finish- 
ing first after A.J. and Mario have run 
each other out — a remunerative, if un- 
exhilarating, procedure. 

Mario Andretti, a 5-foot 4-inch Ital- 
ian with, inexplicably, a flawless Incan 
profile, was born outside of Trieste in 
1940, the elder, by five hours, of twins. 
IT Mario was the elder, his brother Aldo 
grew an inch taller. These initial differ- 
ences canceling out, the two of them 
proceeded with a single determination 
to become race drivers. They saw their 
first race together in 1953 at Monza and, 
still only 13, drove their first races that 
same year at Ancona in a Formula Jun- 
ior program then newly developed in 
Italy for boys 14 and over. Beating the 
age limit was nothing compared to cir- 
cumventing the Andretti family opposi- 
tion to their racing at all, ever, in any- 
thing. Alvise Andretti was against it with 
the full weight of Italian fatherhood, but 
Italian fatherhood ran second to Italian 
cunning, since Aldo and Mario managed 
to race for a year and a half in Italy and 
a year in the U.S. before Mr. Andretti 
found out what they were doing. 

"All my relations over there who say 
now they saw me race — they're lying," 
Mario observes. “None of them knew it, 
except my old uncle priest, and I had 
him hiding it because I told him in con- 
fession so he couldn't tell." 

When Alvise Andretti finally did find 
out, it was not in a fashion calculated 

continued 
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to soften him up any. Aldo crashed at 
Hatfield, Pa. in 1959 and fractured his 
skull. He was taken to the hospital in a 
coma that lasted six days. "You can't 
believe how bad it was a round that 
house,” Mario says. “You know what 
Aldo said when he came out of his 
coma? ‘I'm glad you're the one who had 
to go home and face the old man.’ We 
were all living in the same house, and 
we didn't communicate for months. My 
poor mother. 

“What really got him, though,” Mario 
adds, “was when he found out we’d built 
another car. He thought, you know, 
after the accident, that we'd learned our 
lesson.” What could their father have 
done to stop them in the beginning in 
Italy? “The only thing he could have 
done over here. Put us to the wall and 
shot us.” 

As for Aldo, things have been very 
difficult. He went back to racing in 1961 
and 1962, but, Mario says unhappily, 
"he thought he had lost so much time. 
He tried too hard, and he got in a lot 
of crashes." Aldo quit again, and he 
moved out of Nazareth to Indiana. "We 
used to be inseparable,” Mario says, 
"but he had to settle down in a differ- 
ent way. He couldn’t bear to see me take 
off on the weekends." 

A ldo, who appears to have his full 
t share of the Andretti intransi- 
gence, is now driving again, and he and 
Mario, in their lemminglike insistence on 
racing, are perfect examples of the born 
race driver, whatever that is. They raise 
the old and hopeless question of why 
young men insist on being race drivers 
at all — a question that is always asked 
and always untidily answered. 

Mario tries to explain, and in a mix- 
ture of inexactitude and paradox, he 
comes closer to conveying something 
than the glib expounders. There is pride, 
of course. And glory. And money. Mario 
admits to having run for the glory of it, 
but that was when he was 13. Now he 
speaks feelingly of the money. “Any- 
body who can drive and doesn't come 
out of this a rich man is a fool.” As 
for pride, a subtler point, he says, “I 
don't have any feeling of accomplish- 
ment about something unless there's a 
lot of risk to it. I mean, I don't want 
to go out there and do something 3,000 
other people can do.” 


He could, presumably, put in a couple 
of years hanging by his knees and learn- 
ing to pick up needles with his eyelids, 
as Houdini is said to have done — some- 
thing at least 2,999 other people could 
not do — but that is not racing. It would 
lack the particular danger that, once ac- 
cepted, means you say you are the best, 
and you choose to back up the state- 
ment with your life. But while Mario 
says he finds no satisfaction in doing 
something that lacks risk, he also goes 
on to say that if he allowed himself to 
think in terms of the risk, he would have 
to quit — a seeming paradox, but a thor- 
oughly sound statement emotionally. 

His manager, Barnes, was opposed 
to Mario's running before Indianapolis 
at Eldora, the high-banked, fast dirt 
track where Sprint-car Champion John- 
ny Rutherford had flipped a few weeks 
earlier and was miraculously hauled out 
alive. It was ridiculous, Barnes felt, for 
Mario to risk injury in a small race 
with Indianapolis coming up. Mario 
(who, when asked if he can think of any- 
thing he has ever changed his mind 
about, cannot) was determined to run. 
“It doesn't make sense, but that's the 
way I feel about it, and that makes 
sense," he said. “I can't make them un- 
derstand, so I just don't talk about it. 
But if you start thinking you may get 
hurt you may as well get out of racing.” 

Mario visited Rutherford in the hospi- 
tal in Dayton. Johnny lay in bed with 
casts on both arms from knuckle to 
shoulder, looking disconsolately at the 
television set out of a pair of bright, 
blood-red eyes. His sole concern was his 
chance of getting out of all that plaster 
in time to race at Indianapolis. When 
Mario left, Rutherford dragged himself 
out of bed and stood at the window, the 
sun blazing on the expanse of white cast, 
to wave a wholly envious farewell to a 
man off to drive the track where his acci- 
dent had happened. People who are put 
off by bullfighting (with which racing is 
often compared) because one of the con- 
testants is unwilling cannot find fault 
with racing on the same grounds. Ruth- 
erford and Foyt and Andretti are all, 
God knows, equally willing, a fact that 
permits both admirers and detractors 
of bullfighting to find great beauty in 
championship racing. 

To write more than the facts about 
Mario Andretti is to hack one's way 
through thickets of superlatives. His 


cousin, Louis Mcssenlchncr, who runs a 
service station in Nazareth where both 
boys were employed, says that they were 
the best workers he ever had, that there 
was nothing they would not do for any- 
body and that never, never would they 
have sat while he stood. “They would 
jump up and stand like they were in the 
Italian army, Aldo and M ario," he recalls. 

A1 Dean, the owner of Mario's car, 
says, “He is the most exciting driver I 
have ever watched." His chief mechanic 
has called him “the finest driver ever to 
come to the Speedway." Robert Hunt- 
zinger, who took the photograph on 
page 36, says Mario is the nicest driver 
he has ever worked with: “He’s just such 
a great guy." Mario's manager finds him 
so businesslike, mature and self-pos- 
sessed that he says, “He almost scares 
me that way. And the young ladies think 
he is the greatest thing since sliced bread 
and — ah — this could cause trouble.” 
Mario, who is married to a pretty girl 
from Nazareth and is the father of two 
little boys, does not allow the young 
ladies to cause trouble. 

All of which adds up to a lot of splen- 
didness, and it was somehow reassuring 
to hear Andretti say last month in Ohio 
that he frequently felt like putting a 
w Tench through reporters' skulls. He also 
said, with that obligingness to which ev- 
eryone refers, that actually he is moody, 
strange, negligent in certain respects and 
infinitely stubborn. Mousing around aft- 
er him for a while one does hear some 
cheeringly vivid and unprintable lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, these few humaniz- 
ing imperfections are minor, and the 
fact is that Andretti is precisely as good 
a man as he is said to be. 

He proved it last month in Ohio. The 
time before the races at Eldora, Reading, 
Pa., Trenton, N.J. and, finally, Indianap- 
olis is a period when a driver logically 
ought to be resting or practicing or at 
least home eating yogurt. Mario was 
rushing around Cincinnati and Dayton 
for a scries of radio and TV appearances 
and newspaper interviews, which at best 
are not, as he says, “my cup of tea. I 
don’t get this nervous in a race car.” 
His schedule was in the hands of a man 
we shall call Harry, because Harry is not 
his name, who is excellent at arrange- 
ments, except when he has strayed into 
the whiskey, and he had so strayed. It 
made for several days of severe confu- 
sion. By Friday, Mario had thought it 
continued 
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was all over, but late in the morning he 
had to call a friend to say gloomily, 
“Will you watch out for Harry? He nev- 
er came back last night. He was sup- 
posed to get me a car to go to Indianap- 
olis, and 1 told Bruce Barnes [the broth- 
er of Mario’s manager] that I’d take him.” 

“Watching out for” sounded like a 
more passive effort than was going to be 
required to turn up a man on a bender 
in a town he knew like his own house. 
Mario’s friend watched out conscien- 
tiously, but by 3 p.ni. the method had 
established only that Harry had been 
sighted, briefly, if excitingly, like a fly- 
ing saucer, in the hotel lobby, but was 
gone again, leaving no messages. By 4, 
though, he had been found, and he con- 
firmed the suspicion that he had not ar- 
ranged for an automobile. Mario rented 
a car and was preparing to leave when a 
new problem developed. “Harry's gone 
again,” Mario announced hollowly, 
“and my suit and helmet are in his car.” 

Mario was running at Eldora on Sun- 
day, and you don’t run a race without 
your helmet — especially a race at Eldora. 
The reason Johnny Rutherford lost con- 
trol there was that he was hit clean be- 
tween the eyes by a wheel-thrown rock. 
Mario was seriously interested in getting 
his helmet back. “He was here," Mario 
kept saying, “and 1 let him slip right 
out from under me.” 

A scries of telephone calls finally un- 
earthed Harry, who gave Mario involved 
directions for finding the car. Leaping 
into his Hertz Mercury, Mario shortly 
found himself in a peripheral Dayton 
neighborhood that seemed like a funny 
place for Harry to have got to and, sure 
enough, the car was not there. It was not 
in the more likely neighborhood Mario 
tried next, cither, and he sat in the 
front scat of the Mercury, possibly fig- 
uring how long it was going to be before 
anybody saw Harry again if he saw him 
first. Then he went back to the hotel, 
where a desk clerk said, rather coldly, 
“If you’re looking for your friend, he’s 
up on the ninth floor trying to get into 
the wrong room." Mario achieved the 
ninth floor in about two seconds flat, 
charged into the darkness of room 915 
and shook the figure on the bed. “All 
right, Harry. Where is the car?” 

“It’s right downstairs in the parking 
lot.” 

Mario moved out of room 915, down- 
stairs, past the parking attendants. 


out to the basement lot, up to the second 
floor lot, out around the back again, up 
in the elevator and back into room 915. 
It was a quick trip. “I'm going to pour 
a bucket of water on him,” Mario said. 
But room 915 was unequipped with a 
bucket; the best Mario could do was a 
sanitized water glass. Harry struggled to 
a sitting position in the dimness, looked 
at Mario with his glass and said, with a 
Hash of gladness that had to break your 
heart, "Mario! You drinking?” 

“Harry, I’m going to throw this in 
your face if you don’t tell me where you 
put the car." 

Harry, crushed, said, "Mario, you 
mad at me?" 

"The car." 

"We’ll find the car. Don't you worry. 
We'll find the car.” Harry got up and 
stuffed his bare feet into an extraordi- 
nary pair of worn boots. Mario put his 
coat on him, and dow n they went to the 
lobby, where their appearance was not 
greeted with glad cries. Everyone got into 
the Mercury, and Harry directed Mario 
to a street where Harry announced tri- 
umphantly, "There it is!” The car was a 
blue Buick. His car was a tan Chevrolet 
station wagon. "That’s not the car,” 
Mario said. 

Harry suddenly remembered they were 
in front of a friend's house; he would 
guide them to the car. "Oh, 1 have often 
gone out looking for Harry's car." the 
gentleman said, "and pretty often found 
it, too." As Mario drove through the 
small back streets of Dayton with a self- 
control that all that whecl-to-wheel stuff 
with A. J. on the Indianapolis track is 
never going to require of him, the friend 
said dimly, "You drive better than I do. 
But then you got a better car." 

It was dark by the time someone re- 
membered the newspaper, where Harry 
had many friends and where the station 
wagon was found across the street in a 
parking lot. Mario spotted it, got out 
and ran. It was only in the way he flung 
up his arm from the back of the park- 
ing lot that revealed the pressure he had 
been under during the past few hours. 
His courtesy toward Harry's friend had 
never wavered even into tenseness, and 
he had not, after all, thrown the water 
on Harry. He did, however, now quietly 
express a desire to get out of Dayton. 

Mario did not do well at Eldora after 
all this. And he lost at Trenton two 
weeks later, but only after driving as 


nearly perfect a race as one is likely to 
sec. He broke the Trenton lap record 
with a qualifying time of 31.1 1 (1 15.718 
mph) and moved out first on the pole to 
stay there until the 18th lap, when A. J. 
Foyt crept past him. Foyt ran out in 
front for 22 laps, but Mario moved back 
with a thoroughness that was brutal. 
He passed Foyt on the outside of the 
second turn and left him behind as if 
Foyt, in his Lotus-Ford, had been run- 
ning in an old Studebaker. 

F oyt was finally retired after 85 miles 
w ith gearbox trouble, leaving Mario 
with a three-quarter-lap lead over Rodg- 
er Ward. But Mario picked up a bit of 
metal and had to stop for a tire change. 
He came back and was running fourth 
when the race was called after 102 miles 
because of rain. Ward was the winner, 
and Mario stood besieged, signing auto- 
graphs beneath a sun which, had it ap- 
peared 10 minutes earlier, probably 
would have handed the race back to 
him. With 48 miles to go, he could have 
come on easily in the Dean Van Lines’ 
Braw ncr-Brabham Ford, which was han- 
dling beautifully. As it was, he stood, 
slight, straight and besmudged, patient- 
ly replying to the people who persisted 
in asking how he felt. He did not feel 
good. But he managed the usual Andret- 
ti performance and refrained from being 
entirely colorful about it. 

That sort of loss, however, is racing, 
which is one of those endeavors where it 
is not how you play the game but wheth- 
er you win or lose. When you do lose, 
Mario says, “for three days it’s just pure 
hell. Man, you feel like killing yourself, 
hanging yourself, quitting. It’s just not 
worth it. Until about Wednesday, and 
then you start worrying about the next 
race." 

If Mario's self-control is immense, it 
is probably because he has a thoroughly 
uncompromising nature. As he says, "If 
you can’t show it to me in black and 
white, forget it." But there is a good deal 
of hypothetical violence in Mario that 
keeps turning up in the modesty, the dry 
wit and interesting lucidity of his ran- 
dom observations. You cannot goad him 
into saying anything against anyone, 
for whatever good reason, but he will 
say, suddenly and harshly, at the sight 
of a sloppy, long-haired teen-ager try- 
ing to cross a street, “Run him down. 

continued 
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In Puerto Rico, 

where 15% of the world’s best rum is made, 
this is the best-selling prestige brand. 

Are you still drinking that other one? 


Both rums arc made in Puerto Rico. Along with 15% of all the rum 
sold in the States. And down there, where the rum comes from, they 
prefer Don Q to the other brand by a devastating margin of 8 to 1 . 

When you figure that the people who make rum best must know 
rum best, you can figure that chances arc at least 8 to 1 that Don Q 
is the better rum. Check it out. You can find Don Q just about every- 
where in the States, now. 

Ask for it by name. The way they do in Puerto Rico. Don Q. 
Smooth as a tropical breeze . . . 
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Her phone call and 60,000 others will ride a single radio beam. 
What does GT&E have to say about this? 


One of General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics’ family of companies, GT&E 
Laboratories, has opened up a part 
of the radio frequency spectrum 
never used before. Millimeter radio 
waves. So high in frequency, their 
characteristics are almost those of 
light waves. And a single beam can 
handle huge amounts of informa- 
tion. 


Imagine f>0,000 telephone conver- 
sations sent over one radio signal. 
No complex trunk line installa- 
tions. And far greater efficiency. A 
dream for tomorrow may soon be 
a reality thanks to GT&E's continu- 
ing research. 

Innovation in communications 


ily: General Telephone Operating 
Companies • General Telephone 
Directory Company • Automatic 
Electric • Lenkurt Electric • Syl- 
vania Electric Products • GT&E 
1 .a bora tor ies • GT& E I n terna tiona 1 . 
We're 1 20,000 strong and dedicated 
to Total Communications. 


comes from GT&E. Expect it any- 
time from any member of the fam- 
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INDIANAPOLIS continued 


I hate that hair. I haven't shot anybody 
yet, but if I shot him my conscience 
would be easy." Mario is not about to 
run anybody down. It is just that all that 
self-control is too much for anyone to 
manage 24 hours a day, and it results in 
impersonal explosions where he would 
not permit himself personal ones, and 
in a private nervous weariness. His 
choice of a messy unknown teen-ager, 
though, is probably not a random one. 
Mario's own youth was not a period 
when children indulged in fads and non- 
sense. 

"Our childhood, in our teens, was 
more or less spoiled by the war," he says. 
"We were born when the war started, and 
we didn't know anything but war. It’s 
good we had a sister with an artistic 
mind. Like for Christmas we’d get a 
piece of cardboard painted like a truck, 
and we'd zoom it around — I don't know 
at that whether my kids, with all the toys 
they've got, enjoy them any more.” 

After Italy lost the war, the land out- 
side of Trieste was ceded to Yugoslavia. 
"In order to retain their Italian citizen- 
ship," Mario says, "my family and many 
others had to move out with just what 
they could carry. We moved to Lucca, 
near Florence, but there was really noth- 
ing for my father to do there, and he 
figured, what did we have to lose?" Thus 
in 1955 the family immigrated to Naza- 
reth, where Mario’s mother had family 
—where now, in 1966, Mario is the town 
hee-ro, and from which base of opera- 
tions he is in the process of becoming a 
national and an international hee-ro. 

There is every likelihood that Andretti 
is going to be one of the ultimately great 
race drivers. He is a brilliant, a beauti- 
ful driver. He is also methodical, stub- 
born and monomaniacal. And he is 
short, which is to say competitive. Few 
phenomena in nature compare in tenac- 
ity with the short man's insistence on be- 
ing best. Plants growing through rock 
are not even contenders. But what would 
he have done if he had been born 100 
years earlier? 

"I would have been a knight," he says 
promptly. 

But by 1 866 knighthood was really out 
of flower. "A cultivator, then. I would 
have grown potatoes," Mario reverses 
himself cheerfully, and there he is. A 
knight in his pride and a potato-grower 
in his practicality — how are you going 
to beat that? end 
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You'll put him at ease 

FATHER'S DAY 


when you give him a pair of 
Jarman's famous casuals 



Jarman "Deerslayers” will indeed put him at ease — 
that’s one reason why they’re sure to please. And what 
makes “Deerslayers” such pleasant, easy -wearing 
shoes? Well, glove-soft upper leather, deep cushioned 
insole and resilient crepe or gum sole all play a part! 
(He’ll like the jaunty good looks, too, which just seem 
to come naturally.) See your nearby Jarman dealer 
and choose a pair of “Deerslayers" for Dad. 


Available al Jarman dealers and stores throughout the country. 
Prices slightly higher in the West. 





NAVY’S 
STAR WITH A 
STICK 

Even in Maryland, where lacrosse enjoys exalted 
status and local talent is idolized, Jimmy Lewis 
of New York is hailed as the game's best player 

by FRANK DEFORD 


I 

* * 



T he state of Maryland brooks no dis- 
sent in estimates of its favored ath- 
letic stalwarts. Their reputations are in- 
violate; an appreciative citizenry cannot 
do enough for them. Thus at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland the football coach 
once was moved up to university presi- 
dent, and now it is considered unpatriot- 
ic if one docs not purchase hamburgers 
from either Gino Marchctti (15^, buy 
'em by the bag) or Alan Ameche (55C 
Powerhouse). By the same token, be- 
cause it brings the Colt and Oriole games 
to a grateful public. National Beer — 
“brewed on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake Bay" — is viewed as a benefactor, 
never as a mere sponsor. 

Nothing in the Free State is so high- 
ly esteemed as National Beer, though 
the game of lacrosse is just as indige- 
nous, and it is the state sport now that 


slot machines are being phased out. La- 
crosse has always been the showcase for 
the flower of Maryland manhood. So 
it comes as a considerable shock to dis- 
cover that all around the state, wher- 
ever fans fight for the privilege of buy- 
ing another National — from Steinwas- 
sers' over the bridge in Mount Washing- 
ton on down to Annapolis and the Red 
Coach — the lacrosse talk concerns that 
kid from Uniondale on Long Island: 
Midshipman James Lewis, attackman 
on the champion Navy team. 

Only one other out-of-state lacrosse 
star has ever been granted such acclaim 
in Maryland, and that wasJimmy Brown. 
Like Brown — but for entirely different 
reasons — Lewis will never be able to play 
lacrosse again once he graduates this 
June. Thus something of a sense of 
urgency has been created. With the end 


of his career approaching, there is a rush 
to assess Lewis before he is really gone 
— out of the game and off to flying Navy 
jets. 

The Baltimore Sunpapers, beacon of 
Maryland thought, capped the discus- 
sions with a cover story on Lewis in a 
recent Sunday Sun supplement. It was 
headlined greatest living lacrosse- 
man. Indeed, there seems to be no argu- 
ment left against the claim that Lewis 
is the best player of his era. Neither is 
there any contemporary award left for 
him. In both his sophomore and junior 
years he was not only an All-America, 
but winner of the Turnbull Trophy, 
which is presented to the nation's best 
attackman (actually, the best attackman 
to play on Maryland soil). At graduation 
ceremonies next month he will be award- 
ed the Naval Academy Athletic Associa- 
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ti'on sword Tor excellence, as the best ath- 
lete at the academy. 

By now. in fact, only the memories of 
a few stars from the past can be invoked 
for purposes of comparison. These in- 
clude Bobby Poole, an attackman with 
St. John's of Annapolis in the early '30s; 
Jack T urnbull, who played at Johns Hop- 
kins and on the Mount Washington La- 
crosse Club in the same decade; and Billy 
Hooper, a Baltimorean who strayed to 
the University of Virginia and then re- 
turned to finish his career at Mount 
Washington. Hooper retired in 1955. 
Jimmy Broun was the only other player 
usually ranked with this group, until 
Lewis appeared. But Brown played la- 
crosse for only a few years — when he was 
at Syracuse — and. as Dinty Moore, the 
president of the Lacrosse Hall of Fame, 
points out, there are certain intricacies of 


the game that even an athlete like Brown 
could not master in such a short period. 
Leu is, on the other hand, docs everything 
well. If he could play club lacrosse for a 
few years, merely to polish his skills with 
experience and to display them longer, 
he would remove all doubt that he 
has never had a peer on the lacrosse field. 
"If Jimmy played for Mount Washing- 
ton." Lewis' coach. Bill Bildet 'back, says, 
"there just wouldn't be any sense going 
to the games. He's that good." 

Lewis was so outstanding in high 
school that Uniondale Coach Terry Mc- 
Donald had to take him out of most 
games early in order to keep from run- 
ning up scores. At the same time, he 
was so small that no college coach was 
really interested in him, except Bilder- 
back, who had been lucky enough to see 
Lewis in action as captain of his county's 


champion basketball team. "You could 
see then how really strong he was," Bil- 
derback says, "particularly in the arms 
and shoulders." 

Stockier now. Lewis is still only 5 
feet 9 and seldom reaches his program 
weight of 160. "In high school I was 
really, really small." he says. "Now I'm 
just small." Lewis got into the academy 
as an alternate, the hasty appointment of 
a Mississippi Congressman, since New 
York's representatives had their slates 
filled. (Jimmy continues to get letters 
from one New York Congressman asking 
him if he is still interested in applying 
to Annapolis.) 

Despite his size. Lewis has managed to 
stay quite whole in combat against the 
big boys of lacrosse. This year, however, 
he is lucky to be alive and able to go out 
on the field and get banged around. Last 
continued 
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this 
is the 
hall 
that 
Jack 
belts. 


MacGregor’s 
DX Tourney. 

Jack Nicklaus 
uses this ball in 
tournament 
play consis- 
tently. He doesn’t have to, ob- 
viously. But he does. 

And Jack’s record is almost 
fantastic. 15 major PGA events 
won in his four years on the 
tour. Over $400,000 in prize 
money. Youngest to ever win 
the Masters (23), best Masters 
score ever recorded (271)! 

DX Tourneys come in two 
compressions— one perfectly 
matched to your own power. 
They’re in your pro shop wait- 
ing to help you. 


'TftacGneyoi/ BRUNSWICK ^ 

DIVISION Of BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 


Christmas, after a ski trip to Vermont 
(where he spent much of the time posing 
upside down in the snow or wrapped 
around trees for pictures that he sent to 
an unamused Bilderback ), Lewis returned 
home for a few days on his way back to 
school. On New Year's night, as he and 
a friend were getting into Jimmy's car in 
neighboring Garden City on Long Island, 


where initial tests indicated traces of 
blood in his spinal fluid. “I found out,” 
Lewis reports somberly, "that if ever 
you get a blow on the head and then you 
start throwing up that is very serious.” 

The spinal taps were never so wor- 
risome again, however, and the final 
diagnosis was a suborbital hematoma, 
which kept Lewis in Bethesda for five 



a gang of thugs jumped Lewis' buddy. 
Jimmy started to rush around the car to 
help when, from behind, another mug- 
ger appeared and clouted him over the 
head with an unknown object. Jimmy 
never knew what hit him. 

Lcwisest imates he was out ‘ ‘only about 
20 seconds,” but when he did come to, 
he promptly drove the car home him- 
self, called a cheerful "hi” to his fa- 
ther and went up to bed without a word, 
so as not to "bother” his parents. He 
washed the blood off the back of his 
head, but most of the night he was up 
vomiting and his head continued to 
shimmy. Today, months later, he still 
has a constant ringing in his ears. 

"When I talk about what happened,” 
he says, "well — I guess it's all psycholog- 
ical — I start thinking about it. Other- 
wise, a lot of the time, even though the 
ringing is always there, I just sort of get 
used to it. That's what happens when I'm 
playing. Anyway, the doctor says all the 
side effects should be gone in a couple 
of months.” 

It was not until he reached Annapo- 
lis the evening following the mugging 
that Lewis saw a doctor. He immediately 
was rushed to Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
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days. When he finally talked his way out 
he had lost 17 pounds. Then he spent 
two more weeks in the academy's sick 
bay. Still weak and tending to dizziness, 
he did poorly on midyear exams, his 
grades falling from Bs to Cs. It also was 
several weeks after practice began in 
March before he was really himself on 
the lacrosse field. But he has his grades 
back up to the Bs now and seems fully 
recovered, except for the ringing. 

"I guess about the only thing Jimmy 
does wrong is get hit on the head,” Bil- 
derback says, smiling, sort of. That has 
also happened in games, since Lewis is 
the target of all defenses and is repeated- 
ly knocked down. Most of the defense- 
men who guard him outweigh Lewis by 
at least 40 pounds, and everybody else 
near him gangs up as soon as he gets the 
ball. Also, playing soccer last year, Lewis 
got bowled over in a melee when a free 
kick bounced back. Thereupon someone 
summarily kicked him square in the head 
while aiming at the ball alongside. 

Lewis became a soccer standout after 
taking up the game as a plebe solely to 
win a seat at a training table. (Plebes 
who are not at training tables are subject 
to some interesting diversions.) He made 

continued 


Shell announces the 
first complete U.S.A. travel guides 

-by Fodor 


$1.95 at Shell stations. 



Eugene Fodor. 

This world-renowned travel authority 
has published 23 prize- winning 
guidebooks to foreign lands. Now 
assisted by over 100 American 
travel experts, he brings you 
the first really complete 
travel guides to the U.S.A. 


Over 400 pages. 5. 1 •> by 8", 
fits in glove compartment. 


8 regional editions. 

Mid-Atlantic. 

Pacific. 

Southeast. 

South Central. 

Midwest. 

New England. 

New York-New Jersey. 

The Rockies and the Plains. 


Expert travel tips. 

What to take and how to pack it. When to go. What it 
will cost. Whom to tip, and how much. Valuable information 
for every traveler touring any part of the U.S.A. 


Where to eat, 
where to stay. 

Restaurants, hotels, 
motels for every area 
are arranged by price 
category : inexpensive, 
reasonable, first class, 
deluxe, super deluxe. 
When a name appears in 
the guide, it means that 
Fodor recommends it. 


How to get there. 


City maps, regional maps, 
even historical trail maps. 
Fodor tells you which way to 
head for swimming, relaxing, 
hunting, fishing, riding, sailing. 
Guides to National Parks. 

32 pages of illustrations, lots 
of color photographs. 


What to see. 


Everything from the White 
House to good fishing holes. 
There’s even a history of 
each area, to give you 
more facts and local 
color, to help you get 
to know the people 
and the place better. 
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BEST BY CAR 


Get your copies of the new Fodor-Shell Travel Guides 
at a Shell station now. Or, send us your name, address, 
a list of the Guides you want and $ 1 .95 plus 3 5 cents each 
for postage and handling. Write: Shell Oil Co., Dept. B, 
Box 1 to, Tulsa, Okla. 74102 




“When you’re out 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 


of Schlitz, you’re out of beer.” 



Ihis is the most carefully brewed beer in the world. 
From the first golden grain of barley to the last gentle 
kiss of the hops, it takes 1,174 careful steps to create the 
taste ofSchlitz: real gusto in the great light beer. 



Forget that old verse about “mad dogs and 
Englishmen," Walk in the sun in a Racquet 
Club tropical— as crisp and cool as any offi- 
cer who served in "Inja's sunny clime." 

You'll cut something of a military figure, 
too. That's what a Racquet Club suit does 
for you. Lines are straight. Shoulders are 


natural. No exaggeration. An altogether tall, 
trim look. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx tailoring keeps it 
looking trim. See how the stripes match at 
the seams. Result of precise “undcrbasting.” 
All parts are first joined with soft white 
thread for exact placement. Then finally sewn 


with hundreds of tiny stitches. Later, the 
basting thread is removed. On the outside it 
seems like there's no seam at all. The look 
you buy is the look you keep. 

Carry on despite warm fronts. 

Keep cool in this Racquet Club 
tropical by Hart SchalTncr & Marx. •/ » 
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the starting soccer team as a sophomore, 
even though he never became very adept 
at the tricky art of kicking with accuracy. 
With his speed and agility, however, he 
was always a threat. And, as in lacrosse, 
he was best under pressure. Six of his 15 
goals came in six NCAA championship 
games. As a junior, in the finals against 
Michigan State he took a pass over mid- 
field, dribbled the ball clear and headed 
in on the goalie. "J kept thinking,” he 
remembers, “ *Oh, no, I'm going to do it 
again. I can't kick the thing. 1 know 
what to do, and 1 can’t kick it.’ ” Finally, 
about 12 yards out, he pulled up and 
booted it solidly into the corner of the 
net, just about where most of his lacrosse 
shots go. It was the only score in the 
game, and Navy won its first soccer cham- 
pionship. In his three varsity years Lew- 
is has played in about 50 soccer and la- 
crosse games. Navy lost exactly two of 
these. 

Lewis’ only defeat in lacrosse came 
this April in a game with Mount Wash- 
ington, the perennial club champions. 
The Mounties have numerous former 
All-Americas on their roster, and few 
college teams can even stay on the same 
field with them. But in recent years Navy 
has been so good that it not only has 
dominated the collegiate field, but has 
been the best lacrosse team of any class. 
Since the start of the 1960 season, the 
Middies have lost only six games — three 
to Mount Washington, one to the Balti- 
more Lacrosse Club and two to Army — 
and have won six straight NCAA cham- 
pionships. An expected win at West 
Point on June 4 — in Lewis’ last regular 
game — would make it seven in a row, a 
string unprecedented in lacrosse and 
topped in all collegiate sport only by 
Southern California's nine consecutive 
track titles from 1935 to 1943 and Yale’s 
nine in golf from 1905 to 1913. 

Bilderback has achieved this record 
through innovations. He has, for in- 
stance, employed football players to the 
utmost advantage — usually as tough de- 
fensemen who have little need for the 
niceties of stickhandling. One group was 
called The Bumper Cars. They just ran 
over people and stomped on them. Navy 
teams have depth and stamina and 
enough strength to overpower the tra- 
ditional Maryland-stocked quick, slick 
teams, of which Johns Hopkins is the 
prototype. 

In Navy's recent game with Hopkins 
the Middies took a 9-0 lead, with Lewis 
continued 
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Fond of things Italiano? 

Mix these drinks with Galliano. 

Serve cocktails Italian style with Galliano, the legendary 
liqueur “distilled from the rays of the sun”. 

For those with adventurous taste, may we suggest the following 
prize winning recipes from around the world. 



80 PROOF LIQUEUR, IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. NEW YORK, N. Y. ^MCK&R, 1966 
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personal attainment , 
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To be recognized as the best in one's field is personal 
attainment of the highest order. Like thewinnerof the 
BORG-WARNER TROPHY, CROSS Writing Instru- 
ments hold that distinction. 

FROM FOUR-FIFTY TO FIFTY DOLLARS EACH AT 
BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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scoring twice, and it looked like a clear 
runaway. But in the third period Hop- 
kins rallied and scored five straight goals. 
During this spell the Blue Jay fans start- 
ed singing the school light song, which 
does not happen often at intellectual 
Hopkins. The prospect of beating the 
national champion kept the fight song 
ringing for 10 minutes. 

But when Navy gets into trouble 
Lewis usually conics to the rescue. He 
stopped the Hopkins surge with his third 
goal just before the end of the third 
period and added a fourth in the final 
period. In Lewis' first scoring attempt of 
the game the Hopkins goalie made a 
fine stop, but that only served to in- 
spire Lewis to greater effort. Seconds 
later he darted from behind the goal, 
beat his defenseman to position and 
made the score 1-0. In the same period 
he assisted in Navy's second goal and 
scored the third on a high backhander 
less than a minute later. 

His final goal was a remarkable over- 
the-head shot at a time when his de- 
fenseman was sure he had Lewis well 
covered. It was his top scoring day of 
the season, and Navy won 12-7. Said 
Hopkins Coach Bobby Scott, “Every- 
tirne Lewis had the ball he was a threat 
to score. He could have had six or sev- 
en goals, except that our goalie made 
some brilliant saves." 

Bildcrback has gathered a Navy staff 
of football-like proportions, one that 
even includes special coaches for face- 
offs and extra-man situations. He has so 
many assistants it is not loo surprising 
that one of them turns out to be named 
Jimmy Lewis, only this Jimmy Lewis is 
an Episcopal priest who was an All- 
America goalie for Washington and Lee. 
BiJdcrback was |J><? firs! Maryland coach 
to recruit heavily on Long Island. This 
has brought him not only good play- 
ers. but players of a different breed, and 
many observers consider that e\en more 
significant. In the Baltimore area kids 
start fooling around with sticks when 
they are only 7 or 8. At that stage they 
are not ready for the rugged contact the 
sport allows, so they concentrate on the 
showy stickhandling maneuvers. Long 
Island players, on the other hand, sel- 
dom pick up a stick until they reach 
high school. By then, stronger and more 
mature, they are thrown into action be- 
fore they have time to develop fancy 
slick work. Consequently, they come to 
depend on power more than guile. When 



To break 100, ask your pro for more lessons. 
To break 80, ask him for these clubs. 


O nly your pro can sell you these 
clubs. These are Arnold Pal- 
mer golf clubs. If you’re serious 
about your golf, you should have a 
set. If you’re not, better save your 
money. 

Everything Amie knows about golf 
clubs went into these sticks. Every- 
thing. 

Every club in every set is machined 
to Arnie's specifications. If it’s off by 


a little, Amie says it’s off a lot. So out 
it goes. He is fanatical about this. 
Every shaft is individually matched 
to its head, too. The heavier the 
head, the firmer the shaft. 

And it just didn’t happen that every 
club in the set balances at the same 
point on the shaft. Arnie made it 
happen. 

That’s why every club feels alike. 
And swings alike. And hits alike. 


With a poorly matched set, you 
spend all your time compensating 
for the clubs’ faults. Not so with 
Arnie’s. One swing works for all the 
clubs in your bag. 

Like we said, only your pro can sell 
you Arnold Palmer golf clubs. The 
rest is up to you. 

Arnold Palmer Golf Company rf^Tjsv 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 

SOLD BY GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS ONLY 

MANUFACIURCO AND DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA B» CAMPBELL 


Arnie’s 



r.M/s Ol Air 



Among the world’s top 12 Scotches 
there is a King . . . King George IV 



This very Scotch spreads its 
royal cheer around the world at a 
prestige price— $6.79 in London. 
But here, King George sells for 


almost $2 less! Why? The Scots 
produce it, we Americans bottle 
it and we want it to be the 
biggest -selling Scotch around. 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 80 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A. MUNSON C. SHAW CO., NEW YORK. N.Y. 




Smoke 

BOND 
STREET 

the pipe hbaccfi 
that slays lit 



The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead — 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 



Prevent heartbreak and hunger 
across the world — each dollar 
sends a Food Crusade package 
through CAKE, New York 10016. 


STAR WITH A STICK continu'd 


such players are combined with the big 
Navy football men, power takes over. 
The U niversity of Maryland's entire first 
attack this year is from Long Island, and 
even Johns Hopkins has begun to re- 
cruit in New York. 

Essentially, what makes Jimmy Lewis 
so good is that he blends the best of the 
Maryland and New York styles. He is 
as tricky, and moves the stick as well, as 
any young man brought up on Power- 
houses at Ameche’s. And he is a master 
of the Long Island techniques. “He re- 
leases the ball faster than anyone I ever 
saw," says Bilderback. "His change of 
direction is such," says Bobby Scott, 
“that he can dodge his man almost when- 
ever he wants to.” 

Lewis has also created his own style, 
one that is certain to be emulated. Frank 
Riggs, a former football co-captain at 
the University of North Carolina, guard- 
ed Lewis in the Navy-Mount Washing- 
ton game. Lewis made two goals and had 
three assists, but Riggs still was credited 
with an outstanding defensive job. “He's 
definitely different from any other lit- 
tle attackman I've ever played," says 
Riggs. “Most of them just dodge and 
dart. They roll and give you the back 
most of the time. The one-on-one is 
more like it is in basketball. But not 
Lewis. He comes right at you. He makes 
it like a football situation, the defensive 
back against the offensive end. He holds 
the stick absolutely perpendicular to the 
ground. I’ve never seen anyone else do 
that. 1 don't see how he keeps the ball in 
there. Then he'll get up a full head of 
steam and come at you and pull that 
stick right across his face, right in front 
of you, teasing you. You can almost 
hear him saying, “O.K.. big boy, I’m 
coming at you.’ And if you take the 
bait, if you commit, lie'll come right 
past you. It's a great thing. 1 told George 
Boynton, who's an attackman on our 
team — built about the same way Lewis 
is — and he tried it a couple of times and 
really had some success with it. But it’s 
a new thing and hard to learn if you've 
always been doing something else.” 

The Long Island in Lewis makes him 
a perfect lead for the rough Navy team. 
The attack is geared to him, with most 
plays starting with Lewis in his outside 
left position. Generally his teammates 
will clear out and let him work one-on- 
one. But since it is impossible to con- 
tain him in this situation, at least one 
member of the opposition backs up on 
continu'd 
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Still dictating to your secretary? 

(Then how come you're not wearing spats?) 

The way you dress isn’t old-fashion- get more done with the new IBM In conference. On trips. Wherever 
ed. The way you work doesn't have Executary * 224 Dictating Unit. you do your thinking. 
to be. When you use the 224, your sec- Let your IBM® Representative 

Dictating to a secretary ties up rctary is free to do other work for show you how IBM Dictation Equip- 
two people. Stops work at her desk. you. And when she’s out, it’s there ment can make the most ofyourtime. 
Restricts you to her availability. to help clear away paper work. Call him. He’ll be happy to bring 

Both you and your secretary will The handy 224 works at your desk, you up to date. 



Old Volkswagen Station Wagons never die. 


The things some people can do with an 
old box. 

But then, he didn't start with any old box. 
He started with a Volkswagen Station 
Wagon. Which has about twice the amount 
of space as an ordinary wagon. 

There was room for everything. 

A refrigerator, a stove, a table, an in- 


stant chili dispenser, and of course, the 
proverbial kitchen sink. 

And a way for it all to get in. The two 
side doors open into a huge 4' by 4' hole. 

Also, its roof may be high compared to 
other wagons, but its overhead is low. Our 
Standard VW wagon costs only *2,337.* 
However, if you're planning to go into 


the restaurant business, better not buy one 
new. IThe body's been welded into one 
solid piece of steel, the tires alone will 
last for 35,000 miles, and on top of every- 
thing else, there are four coats v 
of protective paint.) 

It'll take too long to get a new 
one into bad enough shape. 


©Vottiwoy 


\ke.Cuil Cousl r.o t .i 


jneiuwl Ollier Dealer Delivery Charges, if 




STAR WITH A STICK continued 


him to assist the defenseman assigned to 
guard Lewis. 

“Of all his assets," says Gene Corri- 
gan, the University of Virginia coach, 
‘'I'll take his toughness. They knock him 
down. They ride him. But he gets up. 
When Navy brings the ball downfield 
they give it to Lewis. When he loses it, 
98' , of the time he gets it right back. 
That's when he'll catch the defense off 
balance and come up with the really 
great play." 

When Navy moves on the attack Lew- 
is — feinting and faking — waits for the 
ball to move downfield. Suddenly, as it 
nears him, another buzz drowns out the 
buzzing in his ears. This is from the mid- 
shipmen — a singular, high-pitched, ex- 
cited hum, as if the brigade had seen 
Tecumseh himself get down from his 
pedestal in front of Bancroft Hall and 
pick up a lacrosse stick. 

In his three years at Navy, Lewis has 
made 74 goals and 84 assists in 3 1 games, 
but the statistics are meaningless be- 
cause the Navy powerhouse has out- 
classed the opposition in many games 
and Lewis has been content just to feed 
off to his teammates. He has to be fol- 
lowed closely at all times, though, for 
he gives little indication of an impending 
shot or pass, and he is made even more 
deceptive by the fact that he shoots 
equally well left- or right-handed. 
“Louie, Loo-oo-ee, Loo-oo-ce-ee," the 
Middies roar when he starts his move, 
and when he passes it off they wait for 
him to get the ball back, not really con- 
tent until he has fed for a score or 
blasted his own quick rocket into the 
nets. 

Only football surpasses lacrosse in 
popularity at Annapolis, so over the last 
decade only Joe Bellino and Roger 
Slaubach have been more acclaimed 
than Lewis. He wears his celebrity well, 
proud that the system permits him no 
favors. '‘You just think," he says. “The 
Saturday morning of any game I’m still 
up at 6:15 and out on that river after 
breakfast till 10 in those little boats." 
He has grown from a shy “youngster" 
(which is the Annapolis term for sopho- 
more) into a self-assured first classman 
who is honestly aware of his great talent. 
"You could see Lewis' confidence in- 
crease year by year," says Coach Scott 
of Hopkins. 

"But he's a cocky little devil." Riggs 
says. “Of course, he's got all the right to 
be. After he's gone by you a couple of 

continued 
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All the finer inns serve Heineken. 
It's been that way for 374 years. 


The great beer from the diligent Dutch is pampered with specially chosen 
hops and malt... slow-brewing in gleaming copper vessels... three long 
months of aging and 374 years of Dutch skill. It's quite a bit of trouble, 
we know. But thot's bow we get great beer once every botch. You con 
get it in bottles or on draft. 

IMPORTED HEINEKEN... HOLLAND'S PROUD BREW 



Save your good right arm — 

and your temper — with 
True Temper "floating blade" 
grass shears. Built to do a 
man’s job with girl power. 

Want to stand up and shear? 

Ask your dealer for the kind 
with the long tubular steel shaft, 
made by the maker of the 
famous step-down golf shafts. 

W ° ES ! RUE TEMPER 

leading maker of action products. 
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Anybody’s slacks look good on the hanger. 


Sears slacks look good on you! 



“Perma-Prest”and“ScoTCHGARD”Repeller 
keep 'em that way. 


You never had it so neat! "Scotchgard" Brand Stain Repeller 
keeps spills on the surface. Even oily ones! You just blot ’em 
away. And the "Perma-Prest" process means that ironing is 
out — because the crease is in for keeps! 


Scotchgard 3m 

\ 1 STAIN » REPELLER / 


Bengaline slacks in traditional style. 65' ’A polyester. 35 Avril" rayon Charcoal gray, black, olive, dark 
blue, brown, burgundy. About $6.98. Men's Dress Clothing Dept.. Scars, Roebuck and Co. stores. 


STAR WITH A STICK continued 

times and left you standing there look- 
ing silly, he'll give you the little looks, 
sort of disdainful, like he can do it again 
anytime he wants to. It has to unnerve 
you a little. Then the day after our game 
I understand he came right out and did 
tell someone that he could go around me 
anytime he wanted to.” 

Lewis is now preparing for his de- 
parture from athletics. “It's been fun,” 
he says. "Athletics to me is a good lime. 

I like to play. So it's a void I'll have to 
fill. I just bought some golf clubs. Pret- 
ty good buy — S35, a secondhand set. I 
really don't know how much I'll miss 
sports. I saw Dennis Wedekind — he was 
our goalie last year — I saw him the other 
day and he told me, 'You'll miss it.’ 
Well, I don't know. Maybe 1 will. I don’t 
know. But I am finished. I bought the 
golf clubs.” 

After some temporary summer duty 
Lewis will report to Pensacola in Sep- 
tember to begin flight training that will 
probably stretch out to two years. This 
is his choice, not an assignment. Only 
after this training ends does his four- 
year obligation begin. He doesn't wave 
the flag or drum out Anchors A weigh 
on the tablecloth, but Jimmy Lewis is 
going to be a Navy man. 

Maybe that is why there seems to be 
less regret in his own mind than in the 
minds of the lacrosse fans who will miss 
him. But he has made his decision. “I 
saw some figures." he says. “Over a 20- 
ycar period one Navy pilot is killed for 
every 3.87 that make it. That's not a very 
good ratio. [Well-timed pause.] I didn't 
find that out till after I signed up.” 

And maybe that is why he is so casual 
about his near-fatal mugging. That same 
week, somewhere over Vietnam, Lieut. 
Don MacLaughlin and Lieut. John 
Prudhomme were shot down with their 
planes. Both had played lacrosse at the 
academy. As a plebc. Jimmy sat at the 
training table with MacLaughlin. 

“Some people." Jimmy Lewis says, 
“want me to get all excited because 
there’s some talk that Jack Heim at 
Maryland is a belter aliackman than I 
am. Am I supposed to worry about that? 
A few months from now I'll be down 
in Florida, and you can see me standing 
up and saying. ‘Hey. I'm the best attack- 
man in all of Maryland!' Who do you 
think is going to care? They'll just tell 
me, ‘Hey, buddy, get out of the room.’ 
Worrying about that sort of thing is 
silly.” end 
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"My career in chemistry comes first. Life insurance can wait!" 


"Then a MONY man showed me a low-cost plan that would let me 
protect my family while I furthered my career." 



MONY man Al Kovacs 

talks it over 

with Dr. Kenneth Flynn 


“ Tm just starting out,' I told 
MONY man Al Kovacs. 'Besides 
that, I want to get my Ph D. Life 
insurance is out of the question!' 

"But Al surprised me. He 
showed how I could adequately 
protect my family for the least 
amount of money. And still have 
enough left to finish school! 

“Part of his program for me 
included temporary protection 
then. But now that I have my doc- 
torate, I'll be converting that part 
into permanent insurance that 
will build up cash value I can get 
my hands on if I ever need to. 
Later it will all become part of 
an estate for my family. 

"Al has already worked out a 


program for my wife . . . and now 
we re talking about a plan for 
the kids. 

"It sure is nice to know that 
I've got just the right insurance 
...and that Al Kovacs and MONY 
are on my side." 

MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection money can buy . .from 
MONY, a leader for 123 years. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
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His platform (education and 
welfare) is topical, and his slo- 
gan (Jim Beatty Is Running for 
You) is catchy. Accordingly, the 
middle-distance runner (and the 
first man to break the indoor 
four-minute mile) stands a fair 
chance this week to win one of 
seven Mecklenburg County seats 
open in the North Carolina 
House of Representatives. Beat- 
ty {below) has already tasted 
politics as director of a state-sup- 
ported antipoverty program, but 
his interests in the game were first 
awakened, he says, by Milialy 
Igloi, his Hungarian refugee 
track coach. Igloi used to wax 
warm on the virtues of Harry S 
Truman in their off-track politi- 
cal dialogues, says Beatty, “and 
I'm a Kennedy Democrat, if 
there is such a term.” 

The plot is to beguile ladies, gen- 
tlemen and family groups, so 
Steve Allen, before opening his 
new motorcycle sales agency in 
Los Angeles, personally selected 
the red-brick linoleum flooring, 
the hand-rubbed walnut panel- 
ing. the brass lantern chandelier 
and the gold velour side chairs. 
Allen's thoughts on motorcy- 
cling, an activity he took up for 



pleasure four years ago, are as 
decorative as the premises. "It 
makes you really interested in the 
scenery you’re passing through," 
he says, “and not in the long- 
shot panoramic way that you 
pick up images from cars. I mean 
in a closer, sharp-focus way." 
Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, says Allen, "Happiness on 
a motorcycle is not just taking 
your mufflers oft and deafening 
the neighborhood." 

Is Charles O. Finley, owner of 
the Kansas City Athletics, so all- 
fired quixotic as everybody says? 
Sure he is, which behavioral trait 
can be a virtue. Reduced to a 
steaming pulp, for example, in a 
Kansas City traffic snarl the oth- 
er day while he and thousands 
of paying customers were oozing 
to a doublcheader with the New 
York Yankees, Finley popped 
out of his cab, trotted a quarter 
of a mile to the nearest phone, 
called the police— and took over 
directing the balled-up motor- 
ists until relieved of his post 
by motorcycle patrolmen. Very 
much obliged that Finley had 
got things movingagain, one po- 
liceman gave him a lift on to the 
stadium — where he arrived in 
time to see his A's defeated tw ice. 

It was just before the all-impor- 
tant track meet against Cal — j 
the one, you know, in which 
Stanford tries to look its best. 
Well, up comes Patrick John 
Anthony Morrison, the long- 
haired scholarship sprinter from 
London, "trottin’ along with my 
little bag, all eager for the meet." 
And out steps Coach Payton 
Jordan (and an officious javelin 
thrower with clippers) to ask the 
runner to suffer “just a little 
trim of the sideburns and the 
back." Morrison, whose blond 
and wavy hair comes down 
three-quarters of the way over 
his ears, could “see the team 
lurking in the background,” but 
said “absolutely no" to the hair- 
cut. The team bus left without 
him, and favored Stanford lost 
the day — which sounds to some 
like just desserts, even conceding 
that Jordan w as following orders 


from “very rational and sin- 
cere” higher-ups. But another 
higher-up concurred with Jor- 
dan's stand: in a note last week, 
Mamie Morrison, the moptop's 
mom. endorsed the haircut. 

Having prepped in pits no less 
prestigious than the London 
Philharmonic, Orchestra Lead- 
er Skitch Henderson talked his 
way onto Rodger Ward's In- 
dianapolis 500 pit crew and will 
function next week somewhere 
between water boy and good- 
luck charm. And why not? “Me- 
chanics and music go together," 
he says. “It’s all mathematics.’’ 
For those unable to plumb that 
logic, Henderson has another 
epigram: "Thoroughbred ma- 
chinery is like a woman — most 
temperamental, most feminine. 
They're only safe when they're 
stopped and the ignition is off.” 

"When I'm finished with base- 
ball I’d like to become a golf 
pro on the tour,” Willie Mays 
confided to a friend recently — 
and lost no time getting him- 
self ready. Taken out of a game 
in Candlestick Park the other 
day by Giant Manager Herman 
Franks after he had fallen over 
the first-base sack. Mays left the 
field in the fourth inning, show- 
ered, dressed, went to the near- 
by St. Luke's Hospital for a rou- 
tine X ray of his bruised left 
knee, telephoned his business 
manager at the Lake Merced 
golf club, headed over there, 
and before his teammates had 
left Candlestick following a 2-0 
win over St. Louis, Willie was 
driving off the first tee. 

As a Rose Bowl hero in the '40s, 
and for three other years the 
quarterback for the Los Ange- 
les Rams, Jim Hardy did what 
he could to satisfy southern 
California's hunger for football. 
Still, says Hardy, now an insur- 
ance man, the region remains 
on the brink of starvation. By 
way of relief, he and four asso- 
ciates are backing an American 
Football League doublcheader 
(in the new Anaheim Stadium 
in August) in which Boston will 


play Oakland at 6p.m. and Kan- 
sas City will play San Diego at 
8:30. Hardy’s admitted motive 
is to land an AFL franchise for 
the Los Angeles area. "It would 
be a boom," he says. "Look 
around: it's been years since any- 
one has been able to get good 
seats for the Rams' games.” 

"I happen to take two things 
very seriously — college and base- 
ball," said Chicago Cubs Pitch- 
er Ken Holtzman, putting down 
a book on French poetry and 
picking up another on how to 
pitch to the St. Louis Cards. 
Holtzman, a $40,000 bonus 
rookie, attends classes (below) 
at the Chicago campus of the 
University of Illinois every week- 
day morning, then scurries out 
to Wrigley Field — or, on week- 
ends, to Los Angeles or New 
York or wherever Leo Durocher 
beckons. Holtzman is studying 
for a degree in education, and 
the Cubs, figuring it keeps him 
out of the draft, are pleased to 
pay his tuition. Besides, mixing 
college with professional ball- 
playing is not all that difficult. 
As one Chicago cynic remarked : 
"I'm told col lege football players 
often try to do the same thing." 
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Photographed in Puerto Rico— where the world’s best climate makes the world ' s best rum. 


How to make 12 perfect Daiquiris 
in 30 seconds flat with 
dry, light Puerto Rican rum 

Daiquiris make a great party drink. They're light and dry. 

And you can make them by the pitcherful— in seconds. All you 
need: dry, light rum from Puerto Rico and Frozen Fresh 
Daiquiri Mix. 

The Puerto Rican rum gives your Daiquiri extta dryness 
because it’s distilled at high proof. The Daiquiri Mix is for 
speed. It saves squeezing the limes— yet its pure lime juice 
heightens the true Daiquiri flavor. Just follow the mixing 
directions on the can of Daiquiri Mix. 

FREE: 20-page color booklet with 3 1 rum recipes. Write today to: 
Recipe booklet, Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. i 00 ! 9 





golf / Jack Nick/aus 


Try your footwork to waltz time 


Learning the footwork for a golf swing is a little like learn- 
ing the waltz. You are attempting to develop tempo and 
rhythm, and the best way to do it is to go off somewhere 
by yourself and give it a try: onc-two-thrcc, one-two-thrce. 
Begin by taking a narrower stance than normal, for this 
allows you to exaggerate the rocking motion of the feet. 
Now try a chip-shot swing — with or without a club— and 
feel how the feet move. Then extend the swing by degrees 
as you get loosened up, until you eventually are using the 
body action required for a tee shot. The left foot should be 


rolling in on the backswing, and the right foot rolling in 
on the downswing. As your swing gets longer your heels 
are going to come off the ground slightly, the left heel on 
the backswing and the right heel on the follow-through, 
but this should be kept to a minimum. Ideally, it would 
be better — without disrupting the rest of your swing — if 
you could keep the left heel on the ground all the time, 
but 1 can't. My own left heel lifts when I extend my 
swing to the four- or five-iron. In addition to helping your 
footwork, this exercise will also improve your hand action. 


O 1964 Jock Nicklaus. All rights reserved 



In simulated backswing, left 
foot rocks fairly sharply on its 
side, and hands establish tempo. 


In follow-through of footwork 
exercise, weight shifts to left 
foot and right heel lifts slightly. 


FRANCIS GOIPEN 



Who says 
a fine watch 
can't be exciting? 


Not Hamilton! 


Proof: 

The Diamond 
a Go-Go. 


So dramatic, you might be tempted to wear it as a 
necklace. A perfect round in a brushed-effect frame . . . 
enriched with four crown-set diamonds. Solid 14-Karat 
Gold case. 14-Karat Gold, hand applied dial markers. 
22- jewel American-made movement, shock-resistant, 
fully adjusted with unbreakable Dynavar mainspring 
for a long, lovely life. So, if you've got the 
money ... for yourself or for a gift, put it where 
the excitement is — on a Hamilton. At your jewelers. 


If you want more than time.get a 

M h/AM/L-TO/S/ 


Eight ways to get Dad out in the sun on 
Puritan Ban-Lon knit shirts -Brookmates 



Textralued yarn. 100% Ou Ponl nylon 


PAIRTOP JACKET, $12 PAIRMUDA SHORT. $7 


BAN-LON BROOKVIEW, $9 PAIRSHORT, $7 


Appreciate him . . . and energize him . . . with trim, luxurious Puritan 
Full-Fashioned Ban-Lon knits of Du Pont Nylon ! America's favorite 
for sports and just plain sunning, in 25 fresh shirt colors. Matching tailored 
walk shorts of 65% “Dacron" polyester, 35% Cotton in solids and plaids. 
Shop for Dad now! too pom Reg. t. m . 


Father's Day! 
with"Dacron f,t 



BAN-LON BROOKWELL. $9 PAIRMUDA SHORT. $7 


BAN-LON BROOKMAN, $11 PAIRSHORT. $7 



THE PURITAN SPORTSWEAR C0RP.13S W.50TH ST, NYC □ A DIVISION OF THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 





Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 


Welcome to a memorable Adventure Vacation in Ontario ... to world-famed living theatre, and traditional British 
pageantry ... to modern highways cleaving the great Canadian Shield ... to sophisticated cities, and fun-filled 
resorts ... to vast forested wilderness, and the bliss of uncrowded relaxation among a quarter-million lakes. There's 
an endless variety of pleasures waiting just for you, in nearby Ontario . . . land of truly great Adventure Vacations. 


ONTARIO M 


Write for our free 52-page colour booklet: Department of Tourism & Information, Room 21. Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 




T here are certain people at a pro- 
fessional golf tournament whom 
everybody knows. There are the players 
who perform for you, the writers who 
report for you. the marshals who stand 
up in front of you and the officials in the 
carts who rush out and rule that the un- 
playable lie your favorite player has hit 
his ball into was not made by a burrow- 
ing animal. But there is one other crucial 
figure almost nobody knows or recog- 
nizes. the tournament chairman. When 
he is good, a tournament can be very, 
very good, but when he is bad. well. . . . 

If you want to spot a tournament 
chairman, you can usually look for a 
tall, distinguished, gray-haired gentle- 
man with a tan so deep it appears as if he 
got locked outside his Palm Springs 
bungalow for a week, and with a coat of 
arms on his blazer no smaller than the 
insignia on a B-52. He will smile a lot 
for you and give you an insurance sales- 
man's handshake and turn most of his 
chores over to his entourage, w hich con- 
sists of six guys who have smaller coats 
of arms and shallower tans and are fresh 
out of badges and parking stickers. 

But there is one notable exception on 
the PGA tour, a Texan known affec- 
tionately as "Old Wool" to all of the 
players and press at the Colonial Na- 
tional Invitation. Frank Rogers is his 
proper name, and last week was Frank 
Rogers week from start to finish. While 
Australian Bruce Devlin played super- 
golf to win S22.000 on a super golf course 
at the Colonial Country Club in Fort 
Worth, the scurrying, perspiring, laugh- 
ing antics of Old Wool made him the 
busiest, most tormented and happiest 
man in the game. 

Essentially, a tournament chairman's 
duties are to be the leading spokesman 
for his country club in helping sell the 
event to his city, to round up a held, to 
deal with the PGA and to preside over 
dozens of committee meetings. He has 
to assure the club's board of directors 
that everything is O.K. that there will 
be marshals, parking, concessions, tele- 
vision, ropes, flags in the cups and. of 
course, people paying to get in. Old 
Wool not only handled all of these chores 
last week, he thought up lots of new 
ones and had several thought up for 
him. Nonetheless, he frolicked through 
his Colonial like a vaudeville performer 
who had just been signed up for the 
Palace. 

“What can I do for you?” Frank Rog- 
ers said to about everyone he met. "Can 
I get you a car. a badge, a room or a 


golf /Dan Jenkins 


Sweet talk from Old Wool 


That's what there is always a lot of at the Colonial, where Bruce Devlin 
won the money and Tournament Chairman Frank Rogers ran the show 


wife?" And then he would march off 
singing. "Seventy-two top pros in the 
starling gate /With a hundred and ten 
big bills on their mind. . . 

Old Wool is a salesman in his private 
life, which is hardly ever private. After 
doing 1 1 years in the Navy, he now owns 
his own company, Tossco. and sells air- 
plane parts all over the country. "Nut- 
and-bolt man, that's me," he says. "Sure 
do hope somebody's sellin' ’em for me, 
'cause this thing has got some kinda 
hold on me." Translated, that means the 
job of tournament chairman is for cer- 
tain a six-months-of-thc-year thing, and 
really a year-round problem. 

The 1966 Colonial began for Rogers 
in early February when he went to Palm 
Springs to extend engraved invitations 
to the bulk of the field. Old Wool, 40, 
pudgy, unpretentious and oozingly po- 
lite. approached each player softly, ex- 
tended his hand and said. "I just can't 
tell you how excited and pleased I am 
to give you this invitation to our tour- 
nament. I love my pros." 

He went to the golf writers' tourna- 
ment at Myrtle Beach. S,C. to recruit re- 
porters for the Colonial. "Love my na- 
tional press," he said. He went to the 
Masters to get more players and writers. 
Nor did Rogers’ recruiting end there. A 
pro-member-guest event preceded the 
Colonial proper on Wednesday, and for 
that the chairman was determined to find 
some celebrities. "Love my celebs," he 
said, announcing that he had cajoled 
Phil Harris into coming along w ith four 
country-music stars. He also had his fa- 
vorite musical group returning. The 
Headliners. 

Old Wool loved his tournament, too. 
but at times you wondered why. The 
first of his major problems was parking 
space. There wasn't any. "I'm gonna 
close me a street," Wool said, reaching 
for a telephone. He called a friend on 
the City Council and said. "I just don’t 


know anybody that I trust and rely on 
more than you, podna. How's your 
health? Well, that’s just wonderful. Sure 
hope we can get together soon. By the 
way. . . .*’ 

Golfers always expect courtesy cars, 
and Old Wool sure had those. "Why, 
son." he would say to a Tom Weiskopf 
or a Terry Dill, "I'd get you a helicopter 
if you need it. Build it right here with my 
own hands." When George Bayer's car 
almost exploded in the 98 heat Wednes- 
day, Frank said, "Leave it w here it is. I'll 
send somebody and have it destroyed." 

He was constantly being paged to the 
phone or cornered by committeemen or 
players or club members. "My Shirley 
Casper just called." he reported at one 
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point. “She said my Billy's special food 
was on the way. shipped personally to 
me and for me to look for it. She said 
last year it came to the club, and the club 
ate it. Huh. Can you believe anybody 
around here likes squirrel or buffalo or 
whatever that stuff is?" When Casper’s 
three crates of food arrived. Old Wool 
dispatched a guard to the club basement 
to keep poachers away until Billy got to 
town. Already, he had arranged for an 
apartment for the Caspers that was all- 
electric, a necessity for Casper’s allergies. 

“Wool, do you like doing things for 
your pro golfers?” Colonial Publicist 
Jerre Todd asked. 

"I just wish they’d let me go to Egypt 
to get ’em something,” Frank said. 

When George Knudson got to town 
needing medical treatment for a rash. 
Old Wool said, “You got it. Do we need 
an ambulance to get you there?” When 
Bruce Devlin arrived with a stiff neck 
after a 53-hour trip from home, Frank 
hand-carried him, almost, to a doctor, 
then sweet-talked him into appearing at 
a promotion luncheon. 

Rogers' ability to sweet-talk people 
earned him the nickname of Old Wool 
from Todd. “He’s soft as wool,” said 
Todd. “He can sell you poison ivy.” 

Trying to get Rogers to let someone 
else handle a job would have been like 
trying to get Richard Rodgers to let 
someone else write his music. 

On Thursday the lady scorers, who 
were decked out in blue-and-white uni- 
forms that clashed spectacularly with 
the plaid tournament coats worn by 
Old Wool and his committeemen, com- 
plained that there was no water for them 
to drink at the ninth green. Wool got it, 
humming “Sure don’t want my sweet 
ladies thirsty.” 

At Friday morning's committee meet- 
ing it was reported that there had been 
complaints about the hamburgers in the 
concession stands. Old Wool left the 
room, raced downstairs, out the door, 
over to a stand and ate one. “Nothing 
to it,” he reported later. “One of the 
finest hamburgers 1 ever had.” 

There were times when Rogers and 
Todd needed what they called their 
drones. These were college students 
working in the pressroom and running 
errands. 

“A tournament can’t go on without 
drones,” said Todd. 

When the drones wandered out to see 
some of the tournament, Todd and Rog- 


ers naturally had some jobs for them. “I 
need a drone,” Rogers shouted. "Some- 
body find me a drone.” So Todd went to 
the public-address lady on the clubhouse 
switchboard and asked her to page his 
drones. 

"Will the drones please report to the 
pressroom,” a loud, female voice called 
throughout the corridors of the huge, 
red-brick building. Eventually, the 
drones showed up, but Old Wool had 
done a lot more things in the meantime. 

He had told a lady on the phone it 
was O.K. for her to keep and use the 
badge the club had accidentally sent her 
for her husband, who had passed away 
three years ago. He had sent a limousine 
with four badges to a restaurant owner 
who had done the committee some fa- 
vors. He had sent more badges to some 
of the automobile dealers who had fur- 
nished courtesy cars. He had gotten a 
private plane to take Phil Harris to 
Houston. He had smoothed over an ar- 
gument between Ray Floyd, the pro, and 
a radio man whose voice had inadvert- 
ently heckled him on a putt. He had ex- 
changed courtesy cars for three players 
who did not like theirs. He had begged, 
pleaded, laughed, sung, joked and sweet- 
talked the whole Colonial. 

In the midst of it, a lady politely in- 
terrupted him as he sailed through the 
lobby and said, “Mr. Rogers, you're do- 
ing a wonderful job, and I wouldn't 
bother you at a time like this. I know 
you’re so busy. But I just thought you 
ought to know that the Texas flag on the 
front veranda is upside down.” 

Old Wool fled to the window and 
looked. "It's the beautiful truth," he 
said. “A drone has done blown my Tex- 
as flag." 

When it was all over last Sunday after- 
noon Old Wool could relax for the first 
lime and take pleasure in the fact that 
Colonial had staged its most successful 
tournament ever. There had been record 
ticket sales, record attendance (77,500), 
better and wider coverage, more celebs 
and better entertainment than ever be- 
fore. The only thing that Rogers had 
not solved was how to get out and sec 
any of the splendid golf that winner 
Bruce Devlin had played. But he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that, along 
with everything else, he had seen to the 
cure of the winner's stiff neck. When last 
observed Old Wool was heading for a 
party with Devlin. “Love my Bruce,” 
he was saying. end 
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harness RkC\NG/Pat Ryan 


The wreck from down under paces on top 

Cardigan Bay is lucky to be alive, let alone racing, and he is too old by U.S. standards, but his early years 
in New Zealand and competition on narrow tracks stood him in good stead when he met our own superhorse 


“They almost shot him four years ago. 

* The aging gelding had broken his 
hip on a training track in Western Aus- 
tralia, and if the horse had been insured 
by the pool-hall operator who owned 
him, that would have been the end of 
Cardigan Bay. But they picked up the 
pieces and put him out to pasture, and 
after a year, to his owner's surprise, he 
was ready to race again. 

Last Friday night 10-year-old Cardi- 
gan Bay was pacing better than any 
horse in harness. Before a sellout crowd 
of 36,556 at Yonkers Raceway he de- 
feated the wonder horse of American 
pacing, brash young Bret Hanover, in 
a race that was billed, not completely 
without reason, as the Pace of the Cen- 
tury. Although his driver, Stanley Dan- 
cer, rattled the sulky shafts with his whip 
through the stretch, there was never any 
doubt that Cardigan Bay would win. He 
finished the mile race a length in front 
of Bret Hanover, and from the look of 
things he would have been the same 
length ahead at the end of two miles. 

Although the crowd — which had sent 
Bret Hanover off as a 3-to-5 favorite — 
was appreciative of the fine performance 
from the old pro, the complete improb- 
ability of Cardigan Bay and his back- 
ground surely escaped most of them. 
There was, for instance, the piece of 
bone taken from one of his legs last year 
and kept among the liniments and band- 
ages back at Stanley Dancer's barn, 
where Cardigan's groom, Joe Weide- 
man, enjoys showing it off to visitors. 
There was, of course, his broken hip. 
“He's a mess,” says Dancer. And there 
was his bizarre history. 

Cardigan Bay came from the lush 
limestone land of New Zealand. The 
grass in the Southland district seems to 
make horses strong, and country meth- 
ods of training and racing give them un- 
usual stamina and durability. A New 
Zealand horse is not raced much while 
he is young. Cardigan Bay never started 
at 2 and made only seven starts at 3 and 


4. Bret Hanover, on the other hand, has 
raced 51 times already and his 4-ycar- 
old campaign has just begun. 

By American standards there is no 
money in harness racing down under, 
but it is a popular pastime in the rural 
areas. There are numerous small tracks 
scattered among the farms and there is 
racing two days a week. Horses arc 
shipped in for a meeting by trailer, raced 
and sent home that same day to be 
turned out in their paddocks. The 
weather is so mild that there are no 
barns. Nearly all horses are trained and 
raced right off the grass. “New Zealand 
horses are rougher than ours,” Stanley 
Dancer says, “and not as well cared for. 
But they may well be better off.” 

Cardigan Bay won his first race as a 
3-year-old at a meeting in Vincent in cen- 
tral Otago. His purse: S58. The fields are 
large in these harness races, perhaps as 
many as 25 starters. Since most of the 
tracks are only six sulkies wide and 
three-eighths of a mile around, New 
Zealand drivers and New Zealand horses 
know all about traffic jams. “You take 
off from a standing start,” says Dancer. 
“The first tier of six horses lines up be- 
hind a tape stretched across the track, 
then a second tier of horses puts their 
noses in your back, and so on. There 
may be four tiers.” Under conditions 
like this a horse learns to maneuver, and 
Cardigan Bay has proved to be a master 
at this in the U.S. The first eighth of a 
mile of a New Zealand race may take as 
much as 19 seconds while everyone is 
jostling about and getting straightened 
out. The races are anywhere from a mile 
and five-eighths to two miles long, 
which can add up to five laps. “You just 
keep going around until someone rings 
a bell to signal the last lap,” Dancer 
says. 

After a horse wins a number of races, 
he is handicapped and must start behind 
the field. When Dancer bought Cardigan 
Bay in 1964 he was a two-time New 
Zealand champion and was being penal- 


ized 78 yards, which is one of the reasons 
he was advertised for sale in the U.S. 
Most horsemen felt the asking price — 
SI 20,000— was absurd for an 8-ycar-old 
gelding. But Dancer had an idea. He 
knew several owners who, as he puts it, 
“had all been in the business awhile and 
made some money. If the horse was a 
flop, no one would get hurt badly. I’d 
been buying expensive yearlings every 
year and I’d give fifty to sixty thousand 
dollars for each of them and find out 
later they couldn't even walk. I thought 
it might be good to try a different ap- 
proach, pick up an older horse. Cardigan 
Bay didn't seem to be too much of a risk.” 

So Dancer collected S120,000 from 
seven clients — three housewives, three 
doctors and Irving Bcrkcmeycr, a hearse- 
rental man who owns Su Mac Lad, the 
leading money-winning Standardbred of 
all time — and set off from New York to 
sec what this Cardigan Bay looked like. 
What he saw was a mile workout of 2:02 
on a threc-cighths-milc track, a per- 
formance he would not have believed if 
he had not timed it on his own stopwatch. 
By now' the price was up to SI 50,000, but 
the owners eventually settled for SI 00,000 
and an agreement to send Cardigan Bay 
back to New Zealand when he finishes 
racing. “They were very attached to him 
and 1 think in the end they agreed to the 
sale only because I promised to ship 
their old horse back,” says Dancer. 

Cardigan Bay may be a long time get- 
ting home. In the two years he has raced 
here he has won SSI 7,250 and showed 
how tough a horse he can be. In 1964 he 
won nine races against America's best, in- 
cluding a you-win-by-a-nose, then I-w in- 
by-a-nose series w ith Overtrick that ranks 
among the sport's most exciting events. 
After a poor spring in 1965, it was dis- 
covered by veterinarians that he had a 
broken splint bone in his left foreleg. So 
they simply cut the two-inch bone out, 
and six weeks later he was w inning again. 
In early December he cracked another 
bone in the same foreleg, but he linished 
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out the year winning four straight. 

Through these same two years, Bret 
Hanover had overwhelmed all the young- 
er pacers, winning the Triple Crown with- 
out effort. He had developed into a big, 
robust horse with great speed, and by the 
end of his 3-year-old season had set or 
equaled 1 1 world marks. He came into 
last week's race with a record unparal- 
leled in modern harness racing: 47 wins 
in 50 races. 

A 4-year-old is supposedly at a disad- 
vantage when he meets older horses. 
Most horses are not fully grown until 
they arc 5. They do not have a full set of 
teeth until then, and that, horsemen say, 
is nature’s sign of maturity. But Bret 
Hanover developed early. Maybe he 
didn't have all his teeth but. as one horse- 
man put it, “He has always looked older. 
He is an experienced horse and a super- 
horse. All the rules that apply to horses 
in general never apply to superhorses.'’ 

On his record and his reputation. Bret 
Hanover had to be the favorite with the 
bettors in the Yonkers grandstand who 
were packed in to see the Pace of the 
Century. But back by the barns where 
men watch horses closely, Bret was no 
3-to-5 favorite. There was hardly a horse- 
man who did not give the advantage to 
Cardigan Bay. For one thing, he had 
drawn the No. 3 post position and Bret 
had No. 5. The other three starters in 


the field — Firesweep, Sweet Luck and 
Adios Marches — had been invited to 
take part in the race by the Yonkers 
management mainly to insure a normal 
pace. Otherwise, they were not expected 
to figure in the race, and their owners 
were content to settle for third, fourth 
and fifth money. By drawing a post po- 
sition inside Bret Hanover. Stanley Danc- 
er was in a position to control the race. 
If Dancer used this advantage to get in 
front of Bret Hanover at the start, he 
could just wait until he saw the young 
horse pull out to begin his move. A 
split second later Cardigan Bay could 
move out from the rail, too, and begin 
circling the field, staying just in front of 
Bret, for in those New Zealand races 
long ago the gelding had learned to ac- 
celerate quickly. If Bret Hanover was to 
beat him, he would have to race wide 
around him. 

Some horsemen also felt Bret Hanover 
was not yet fit enough to take on a 
Cardigan Bay, who seemed at his peak, 
having extended his unbeaten streak to 
10. The younger horse had only started 
twice this season — winning both, to be 
sure — but he is a horse that needs a 
great deal of work. His trainer and 
driver, Frank Ervin, realized the colt 
might not be tight enough. “I would 
have liked to have a few more races 
in him," he said, “but I'm not making 


excuses ahead of time in case I get beat." 

Talking to Ervin before the race, Driv- 
er George Sholty said, “You should 
have waited three weeks and started Bret 
against Cardigan Bay at Roosevelt Race- 
way. The stretch there is a good bit 
longer. Cardigan Bay likes this short 
stretch. Why, he damn near owns this 
race track." 

"Cardigan Bay will win this one just 
for the fun of it," said Billy Haughton. 
“He can move so quickly when Stanley 
asks him to. Bret takes time to get in 
gear." 

Even Dancer had the feeling. "I think 
this will be the greatest race, even bet- 
ter than the ones with Overtrick. My 
horse has never been better." Then he 
laughed. "1 don't mean to sound like 
Cassius Clay," he added. 

What followed was a textbook exam- 
ple of plan and execution, of cause and 
effect. At the start the two horses inside 
of Dancer, Sweet Luck and Firesweep, 
moved out to set the pace. Dancer put 
Cardigan Bay in third along the rail. On 
the first turn Ervin made half a move to 
go past Cardigan Bay, thought better of 
it when the gelding moved right along 
with him, and realized he had no choice 
but to wait. He is still waiting. He pulled 
Bret over to the rail right behind Cardi- 
gan Bay. The pacers went to the half- 
milepole Indian file in 59?s. By the three- 
quarters mark Ervin knew he had to 
make a move and he also knew exactly 
what would happen when he did. He 
pulled out, but quick Cardigan Bay just 
pulled out in front of him. As the two 
horses circled the tiring leaders, Ervin 
had to decide whether to lose lots of 
ground in the last turn by going three 
wide or hope he could catch Cardigan 
Bay in the all-too-short Yonkers stretch. 
One choice was as hopeless as the other. 
Bret chose to stay behind Cardigan Bay 
until the stretch, and that's exactly where 
he finished. 

The crowd booed Bret Hanover after- 
ward — unfairly, for this big young horse 
should be a champion for years — and 
losers muttered, “Some Pace of the Cen- 
tury. A race in 2:00." But times of match 
races are usually slow, and tactics, as 
often as ability, determine the outcome. 
This race was no different. Stanley 
Dancer got control of the situation at the 
start and kept it to the end. There was 
nothing Frank Ervin could have done. 
Except maybe he could have shot Cardi- 
gan Bay. end 
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Just when our hopes were up 
the Italians set us down 


After days of being behind, the North Americans made their move, 
but then two key hands insured another world title for the Blue Team 


P r °m the outset it was clear that the 
1 World Bridge Team Championship 
in St. Vincent would be decided by the 
match between North America and It- 
aly. Inexperienced Thailand threw a few 
scares but won no matches. Holland 
waged a close duel with Italy for the 
first half of their match, but in the end 
beat no one but Thailand. Venezuela 
took two matches — the South American 
champions finished third. North Amer- 
ica started disastrously against Italy's 
famous Blue Team, rallied bravely but 
briefly, could not recover lost ground 
and once more finished in second place 
as Italy won its 8th straight world title 
(SI, May 23). 

Giorgio Belladonna and Walter Ava- 
rclli turned out to be the best Italian 
pair, far ahead of Benito Garozzo and 
a decidedly off-form Pietro Forquet. 
Our Canadians, Eric Murray and Sam- 
my Kchcla. were the best non-Italian 
pair, but after losing points to Italy in 
each of the first four sessions, the non- 
playing captain, Julius Rosenblum, re- 
placed them with Phil Feldesman and 
Ira Rubin in the hope of gaining some 
significant swings. 

This go-for-broke strategy seemed to 
work, and it certainly led to the most 
exciting moments of the Championship 
for North American supporters. In the 
fifth session, with Lew Mathc and Bob 
Hamman giving a particularly fine per- 
formance, we cut the Italian margin al- 
most in half, from 90 International 
Match Points to 46. And in the first half 
of the next session, with the same lineup, 
we recouped another 10 IMPs. By this 
point the crowd watching the Bridge-O- 
Rama — mostly Italian rooters, of course 
— was stirring uneasily. Then came 
Board 1 12, and suddenly what had been 
a strong American tide turned into an 
Italian tidal wave. 


Below is Board 112, in which Mathe 
and Hamman were punished severely 
for reaching a slightly inferior contract. 

Garozzo's singleton spade lead made 
American rooters groan. In ihe other 
room, when Belladonna held the South 
hand. East stuck in a spade overcall, and 
although Belladonna knew about the 
4-4 fit in hearts, he wisely insisted on 
playing at no trump, making 10 tricks. 


East- West vulnerable 
South dealer 


NORTH 

♦ A2 

V <} 9 5 3 

♦ <i J 10 5 
+ Q«3 


WEST 
♦ 10 
V A J 7 6 
♦ KH78I 
4 10 7 2 


EAST 

4 J ‘J H 7 5 4 3 

V l 



SOUTH 

♦ K()« 

V K 10 8 2 

♦ A3 

4 K J 9 5 


SOUTH 
(Mathe) 
I N.T. 


WEST 

(Garozzo) 

PASS 


NORTH 

(Hamman) 

- 4 


- T PASS 4 ♦ 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 10 of spades 


(Forquet) 

PASS 


PASS 


Here, dummy's ace won Garozzo's 
spade opening, and Mathe led a heart 
to the king. He was now in a position to 
lose only one trump trick — except for 
the fact that he could not prevent the 
killing ruff. West won with the heart ace 
and led to East's club ace. The spade re- 
turn was trumped, and West got out 
with another club. It did not matter that 
Mathe did not guess to finesse for the 
jack of hearts. After taking dummy's 
club queen, Mathc stripped the hands of 
clubs and spades. When West was put 
rontinued 



Your State Farm 
agent can give you 
the same good deal 
on wall to wall 
insurance 
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as he does on bumper to bumper insurance. 


If you're like most homeowners, you already know 
that a homeowners policy gives you all the protec- 
tion you'll probably ever need for your home and 
belongings. (Even coverage in case of lawsuits.) 
And, you may already have such a policy. 

What you may not realize is that rates for 
homeowners policies vary considerably from 
company to company. So, whether you own 


your home or rent, it'll pay you to check with 
State Farm, the number one company in the sale 
of homeowners policies. You'll find your nearby 
State Farm agent listed in the Yellow Pages. (He's 
the same friendly professional who probably 
saves you money on car insurance.) 

State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. 
Home Office: Bloomington, III. 
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BRIDGE roil tinned 


in with the heart jack he had to lead a 
diamond, saving declarer a diamond 
loser. But the contract was down one, 
and in a single hand Italy had recovered 
the 10 IMPs lost in the first 1 1 deals. 

A few hands later the reeling Ameri- 
cans were killed off for good. 


Doth vulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 
4 K 7 
T KJ94 

♦ K Q 10 9 3 

♦ 32 


WEST 
4 9 5 4 

¥ 8 

♦ 8 7 5 4 
4 A Q J 9 7 


EAST 
4 8 6 2 
¥ 7 5 3 

♦ 2 

4 K 10 8 6 5 4 


SOUTH . 
4 A Q J to 3 
¥ A ()IO 6 2 
♦ A J 6 

4 


SOUTH WEST 

( Belladonna ) (.Rubin) 

14 PASS 

3V PASS 

4* PASS 

5+ PASS 

7V PASS 


NORTH EAST 

( A raretll ) ( Feidesman ) 

IT PASS 

4+ DOUBLE 

4 N.T. PASS 

64 . PASS 

PASS PASS 


The cumbersome Roman bidding 
method had to be twice revised during 
this tournament in order to cope with 
some new obstructive bids — baby psy- 
chics that upset the Italians’ bidding 
rhythm — but there is no doubt that the 
Roman system offers ail of the tools 
needed to bid grand slams. 

North’s heart response was genuine 
— the Romans prefer to show a four- 
card major before a longer minor. The 
three-heart bid confirmed the suit and 
asked its quality. Assured about the 
heart king. South next asked in dia- 
monds and later in spades. North's an- 
swers plugged every gap, and South un- 
hesitatingly bid the laydown grand slam. 

Now it was up to the North Ameri- 
cans to match that result. It seems to me 
that they should have had no difficulty 
reaching the grand slam in their own 
way after Mathe opened the South hand 
with a strong artificial two-club bid. But 
they stopped in six spades — the poorest 
of the available slam contracts. This 
gave the Italians 13 IMPs, and at that 
moment the World Championship was 
over. On the last nine hands of the ses- 
sion Italy shut out the Americans while 
scoring 41 IMPs, and once again our 
slogan was “Wait till next year.” end 
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SAR 

Officially the letters stand for Search and Rescue, 
but to the patient, long-suffering men of the U.S. Coast Guard they really mean: 

Never underestimate the ignorance of a man in a boat 

BY EDWIN SHRAKE 


SEARCH AND RESCUE continued 


“ Believe me. my young friend." said the Water Rat in Kenneth Grahame's The Wind in the 
Willows. “ there is nothing, absolutely nothing, half so much worth doing as simply mess- 
ing about in boats. Simply messing" he went on dreaming: “ messing — about — in — boats; 
messing ” “ Look ahead. Rat!" cried the Mole suddenly. But it was too late. “ The boat," 
wrote Grahame, “ struck the bank full till. The dreamer, the joyous oarsman, lay on his back 
at the bottom of the boat, his heels in the air." 


M idnight found another victim of 
the call of the sea silting at a table 
in the bar of a private club in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was the captain of a vessel 
which had better be known as the Blighty 
S. “Mates,” he said to his three com- 
panions, ‘‘one absolute final round to 
fend off the chill, and then we are going 
for a cruise." An hour later they left the 
club and stepped into the beginning of 
a January blizzard. By that time they 
had reckoned that the logical place to 
cruise to was Miami. It was only a mat- 
ter of steering their 42-foot cabin cruiser 
off her moorings and down the wide and 
cold Potomac without a moon, then 
turning south at the Smith Point Light, 
proceeding past Wolf Trap Light into 
the open water of Chesapeake Bay, cut- 
ting in around the Thimble Shoal Light 
north of Norfolk and entering the In- 
tracoastal Waterway. From there the 
most lock-kneed jacklcg could find Mi- 
ami if he remembered that port was on 
the left and that was where the sun 
should rise. 

Assigning the first watch to a tall fel- 
low called Mac, the captain gave or- 
ders to follow the lights of a tanker up 
ahead and crawled into a bunk think- 
ing it was ho for the vasty deep. What 
woke him was a great rending, splinter- 
ing crash that threw him onto the deck. 
“A very treacherous sea.” said Mac the 
helmsman, who lay beneath the wheel 
with a broken leg. In the snow he had 
followed a set of lights that were on 
poles atop somebody's dock. 

They got the Blighty S backed out of 
the wreckage, inspected her for damage 
and headed south again. The captain, a 
doctor by profession, chose the lights of 
another vessel plowing down Chesapeake 
Bay. gave the wheel to a crew member, 
told him to steer for them, opened a 


bottle of Scotch and started to splint 
Mac's leg. The wind was coming up hard. 
The wipers were heavy with ice and could 
clear only tiny fans that piled up with 
snow. But the crew of the Blighty S 
sang a few songs, passed the bottle and 
assured Mac they would put him ashore 
at Norfolk, though he insisted his bones 
would heal faster beside the pool at the 
Palm Bay Club in Miami. 

In such weather nobody could tell 
day from night. With a good supply of 
Scotch nobody cared. Eventually, how- 
ever, it occurred to the captain that the 
Blighty S was pitching somewhat more 
than was healthy. The windshield was 
like glass that had been soaped for a 
Christmas decoration. Checking the 
charts and compass he had not bothered 
with earlier, the captain began to sus- 
pect that the ship they had followed was 
bound straight into the Atlantic. The 
captain went out of the cabin into the 
wind and snow and climbed onto the 
flying bridge to search for lights. The 
boat was rolling and bucking in a sea- 
scape of black and gray. Waves broke 
over the bow. Spray showered across the 
flying bridge and froze on the captain's 
face. There were no lights. 

Figuring to go down and use the ra- 
dio, the captain grasped the slippery lad- 
der and was on the deck much sooner 
than he would have preferred. With four 
cracked ribs, he pulled himself into the 
cabin and directed a crew member on the 
proper way to tape him up while he put 
the radio on 2182 kilocycles — the inter- 
national distress frequency — and called 
for help. He had no doubt whatever that 
help would come, for the United Slates 
Coast Guard had already rescued him a 
dozen times in these same waters. The 
thing was, would the Coast Guard get 
to him before the rocks did? 


In the Washington radio message cen- 
ter the Coast Guard was monitoring at 
least eight other frequencies besides 
2182. When the captain's voice came 
over the air a couple of seamen recog- 
nized it and looked at each other. “Yes, 
sir, we hear you, Blighty S," said one. 
“What is your position?” 

“Haven't the slightest idea, boys," the 
captain said. “But you'd better hurry.” 

“A light!” said the lawyer who was 
at the wheel. 

“It might be a drive-in movie in Ber- 
muda, for all we know," Mac said. 

"It shines and then goes away,” said 
the helmsman. 

"It’s flashing,” the captain said into 
the microphone. “I think we sec a buoy.” 

“They think they see a buoy,” said 
one coast guardsman to the other. "That 
narrows it down to several thousand 
places." Into the mike he said: “Time the 
flashes, please." 

The captain went outside again and 
clung to the heaving rail. With the sweep 
second hand of his wristwatch he timed 
the coming and going of the light. It 
came out different on four tries and he 
was afraid the fall had broken his watch, 
but he went back in and reported the 
timings over the radio. 

“I think we've got you," the coast 
guardsman said. "Don't go away.” 

Two hours later a big cutter, 206 feet 
long and with a crew of 80 to handle 
her booms and winches and fire-fight- 
ing equipment, found the Blighty S cir- 
cling the light. The water was too rough 
for a tow or a transfer, so the cutter 
came in like a mother duck, keeping to 
windward to block the waves from the 
Blighty S as much as possible while guid- 
ing her into port. Mac was carried off 
in a stretcher. 

“Thanks," the captain said to a Coast 

continued 
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SEARCH AND RESCUE continu'd 


Guard lieutenant who had come down 
to the dock for an injury report. “I’m 
getting ready to stop by the hospital my- 
self to check on Mac and get my ribs 
X-rayed.” 

“I hope you’ll wait till this blow is 
over before you go back to Washington,” 
said the lieutenant. 

•’Washington?” said the captain. 
“We're going to Miami.” 

Of the nearly 40,000 Search and Res- 
cue operations conducted by the Coast 
Guard each year, about 80% involve 
boats like the Blighty S. When a freighter 
breaks up in a storm or a liner is report- 
ed burning and sinking, the action of 
the Coast Guard is duly noted in the 
newspapers. There are photographs of 
helicopters bringing in doctors and med- 
ical supplies, of cutters rigging boat- 
swain's chairs in lashing seas, of para- 
rescue men leaping into the waves to 
hitch a line around some wounded, un- 
conscious floater in a Mae West, of burnt 
and oil-smeared faces drinking coffee 
in a galley and rehearsing the story for 
the next cocktail party. But it is the peo- 
ple in the little boats in diverse places 
from the Florida Keys to the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca — and in unlikely places 
like Lake Tahoe — who come to know 
and appreciate the Coast Guard the 
most, and it is those people who cause 
the most trouble. 

There is hardly a man of any spirit 
whatsoever who can resist the call of 
the sea, particularly when he has easy 
credit. It starts this way: a man finds 
himself looking at pictures of boats in 
newspapers and magazines, and his blood 
rises. He reads ads telling how many the 
boat will sleep, how the shower works, 
how many can sit at the fold-down, 
plastic-topped card-and-dinner table 
and how efficiently the toilet works — 
and then he reads about the two great 
engines and feels them throbbing be- 
neath his feet. He alone is in command. 
In yachting cap, perhaps an ascot if he 
thinks he can get away with it, double- 
breasted blazer, sneakers, white jeans, he 
cruises the mysterious waters of the 
world. From the deck well come the 
laughter of beautiful women and the 
tinkle of ice cubes. What romance! What 
terrible power! By God, if he has a big 


enough boat, they’ll have to raise the 
drawbridges! 

Then one day he is at the boat show. 
He wanders through in a sort of daze, 
rubbing his fingers over the hulls, stand- 
ing at the wheels, peering at the radar.thc 
ship-to-shore telephone, the radio and 
the fish-o-nieter, not having the murkiest 
idea how they operate but hearing him- 
self shouting, “Land ho!" and watching 
the native girls swimming out to pelt him 
with gardenias. He subscribes to a boat- 
ing magazine and begins to insert a few 
terms into his conversation, calling his 
wife “me bucko" as he leans against the 
bulkhead sipping his daily ration of grog 
and listening to her tell of damage to the 
starboard fender at the supermarket. 

* ’Aye, the sea is a cruel mistress,” he says. 
And, compelled by a strange but irresisti- 
ble force that is older than memory, he 
writes a check for the down payment and 
he has a boat. 

What he has is a 16-foot runabout 
with a 50-horse outboard motor. But 


even Bull Halsey had to start someplace. 
He invites his pals and brings his kids, 
and with his new trailer he takes his boat 
to the river and dumps her in. Six of 
them jump into the boat and take their 
seats on his four new combination cush- 
ion-life-preservers, each of them marked 
with a U.S. Coast Guard approval num- 
ber. Only, to approve fully, the Coast 
Guard insists on one cushion to a pas- 
senger. Nevertheless, he yanks on the 
starter cord, turns the throttle in the han- 
dle grip and suddenly there it is — his own 
wake! He is Nelson, Cook, Ahab. The 
marina fades behind them. In an hour or 
so, if indeed they are that lucky, some 
young coast guardsmen in white caps 
and blue denim shirts will conic up in a 
patrol boat to pull him and his friends 
out of the water. They will put a line on 
the capsized boat, haul it upright and 
pump it out. They will take the captain 
and his passengers ashore and tow the 
boat to the marina. Watching him walk 
away, they will speculate as to how soon 
continued 



An amateur boatman is in trouble. Soon these pros will toss him a line, bail him 
out and haul him home, only to hear tomorrow that he's in trouble again. 
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SEARCH AND RESCUE continued 


they will meet him again. Coast Guard 
recruits learn quickly never to underesti- 
mate the ignorance of a man in a boat. 

"We can tell an SAR [Search and Res- 
cue] case the minute we see one," says 
Captain E. P. Mathison, commanding 
officer of the base in Galveston, Texas. 
"People put out to sea in some of the 
weirdest craft you can imagine." 

“A gu> pays $50 down on a boat and 
trailer and immediately he's an old salt,” 
says Lieut. Commander K. G. Wiman. 
a civil engineer with 1 4 years' service. “He 
doesn't know if the chart is marked in 
feet or fathoms. He probably doesn't 
know if there is such a thing as a chart. 
But ofThegoes, and we pray we'll be able 
to find him.” 

In Galveston, as in anyplace else, the 
sailor is considered more important than 
the boat, granted the boat will float at all. 
A man who knows what he is up to can 
stay in the Gulf for a long time in a 16- 
foot outboard. But if he turns to full 
throttle and tries to skim the waves, he is 
an SAR case before he has sung his first 


sea chantey. Take the simple act of stand- 
ing up. An amazing number of people 
get hurt by standing up in pleasure craft. 
The boat hits a wave, and the jolt to the 
stiff-legged can break a man’s ankles. 

The Coast Guard has less of a problem 
with sailboats. Sailing is not only a joy, 
it is hard work and very tricky. People 
with no training ordinarily cannot get 
a sailboat far enough from the dock to 
cause a search. But anybody can drive 
a powerboat. In June, when school is 
out, Galveston and any other area of the 
country that has water deep enough to 
float a hat becomes a continual regatta 
until autumn. Fathers, mothers, sons, 
daughters, aunts, uncles — the whole 
bunch — they get into their little boats 
and go out and sink them. Or they run 
out of gas. The Coast Guard sighs and 
hauls them out and carries them to shore. 
The Coast Guard is used to that. But 
now the Coast Guard at Galveston has 
a new problem: the surfers have come. 

Galveston is a long, skinny island off 
the Texas coast, a sandbar with a good 


high seawall, a former refuge for the 
pirate Jean Lafitle. In the hurricane sea- 
son the island lies open to the big winds 
coming up the Gulf. Five years ago Hur- 
ricane Carla almost tore Galveston apart, 
knocking over palms and stores and 
houses, hurling boats blocks inland, carv- 
ing new channels and closing old ones, 
moving the buildings around like a lady 
rearranging furniture, flinging sheets of 
water across the island so that the Gulf 
connected with the bay to the north. 
Usually, however, the waters of Galves- 
ton are calm. The Gulf rolls in gray and 
choppy, but there is no big surf like that 
on the coast of southern California or 
the west coast of Mexico. No big surf 
used to mean no surfers. Not anymore. 
Now, everywhere you look from the 
balconies of the new Flagship Hotel, 
which sits on a pier that runs 1,500 feet 
out into the GulT, the Galveston water 
is full of these kids in bikinis, sweat- 
shirts, wet suits, all of them sitting astride 
their boards, paddling about, looking 
out into the Gulf, hoping for the big surf 



Nestled on Long Island's fashionable North Shore, the Coast Guard base at Eatons Neck, N. Y. is 
one of the busiest. On a summer weekend it can expect up to two dozen calls for help. 


that doesn't come. Now and then they 
will begin to paddle madly and jump up 
on their boards and ride a modest wave 
for a few yards before the momentum 
dies and they fall off. It is a pitiful sight 
— all these kids sitting on their boards in 
a place without surf, waiting until dark, 
when they finally paddle in to the cars 
parked along the seawall and go home. 

S ome, of course, refuse to wait. There 
is surf out there somewhere, they 
think, if they can just find it. "Not long 
ago,” says Commander Wiman, "two 
boys were a couple of miles at sea on 
their surfboards. One decided to come 
in. He left his friend drifting into the 
setting sun. Once he got to shore he 
walked two miles and then called us. It 
was dark by now. We set up an immedi- 
ate SAR operation without much hope. 
But we had incredible luck. One of our 
helicopters was running low over the 
wafer with its landing lights on and 
happened to spot this kid — on a green 
surfboard, at that — drifting five miles 
from where he was last seen. When we 
brought him in he didn't realize how for- 
tunate he was to be alive, how easily 
he could have gone to sleep, fallen off, 
gotten tired, turned over. Like a lot of 
the people we pick up, he didn't think 
he was lost or even know he was in dan- 
ger. I'm sure he went right back out 
again. Surfers are that way. When we 
put up a hurricane warning, the people 
of Galveston start boarding up their 
windows and leaving town, and we pre- 
pare to move our Coast Guard base to 
Texas City. We're getting ready for dis- 
aster. But the highway from Houston is 
packed with 50 miles of cars coming to 
Galveston — kids with their surfboards, 
not wanting to miss the big waves." 

One of the more common incidents at 
any Coast Guard station is a wife calling 
up and reporting her husband overdue 
from a fishing trip. She doesn't know 
what color boat he was in. much less the 
model or where he planned to fish or 
who was with him. But she knows he is 
late. That puts the Coast Guard into ac- 
tion with patrol boats, helicopters and 
fixed-wing aircraft. It has happened 
that they find the husband drinking in 


a bar at a marina with a young lady. 
More often they find him out of gas. 
Sometimes they do not find him at all. 
"We make a practice always to call the 
wife back,” says Wiman. "You would be 
astonished how often the husband has 
returned, and she tells us he's home 
now but she hadn't thought of call- 
ing and notifying us. We've got boats 
and planes searching for a guy who is 
sitting in his kitchen, and she doesn't 
even call.” 

The Galveston station got a call a few 
weeks ago about a 64-year-old man who 
was long overdue in a rented boat. It 
had been one of those days the Coast 
Guard dreads — lovely and sunny in the 
morning, becoming dark and stormy in 
the afternoon — and the man was a heart 
patient who needed nitroglycerin pills 
regularly. When he was found the next 
day he had swamped his boat and lost 
his pills, but he was sitting happily on a 
beach with the one thing he had saved 
— a quart of bourbon. 

The headquarters of the Galveston 
station, w hich is part of the Eighth Coast 
Guard District, are in a white two-story 
building on the bay across from an aban- 
doned isolation center that used to house 
quarantine cases. When not on patrol or 
on SAR duty or on watch, the coast 
guardsmen at Galveston are occupied 
with mundane chores — repairs, chipping 
and painting, drilling. Two or three times 
a day at irregular intervals a 40-foot pa- 
trol boat makes an inspection tour of the 
harbor, entering in a log the names, na- 
tionalities and eventual destinations of 
the 30 or more freighters and tankers 
that are tied up there, many of them 
loading grain or cotton. One vessel the 
young coast guardsmen keep an eye on, 
though not for official reasons, is the 
yacht Southern Breeze , which became 
famous last year as a sort of seago- 
ing discotheque for Frank Sinatra and 
companions. 

The Eighth District covers roughly 

1.000 miles of coastline from Apalachi- 
cola, Fla. to Brownsville, Texas, and has 

200.000 square miles of water to police. 
Recently its men had to locate a party 
that had tried to cruise from New Orleans 
to Bay St. Louis, Miss, by navigating 
with a road map. A single major search 
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SEARCH AND RESCUE continued 

operation — meaning one that uses ships 
and planes and lasts about 48 hours — 
costs the taxpayer S250.000. according to 
Rear Admiral James D. Craik. com- 
mander of the Eighth District. One of his 
more vital searches took place in October 
of 1962 when an urgent call came from 
the White House to locate Congressman 
Hale Boggs, who was 30 miles out into 
the Gulf on a fishing trip. A Coast Guard 
helicopter plucked Boggs olT his boat 
and flew him to Port Sulphur, La., from 
where he was flown to Washington for 
talks during what has become known as 
the Cuban Missile Crisis. 

The Atlantic side of the Florida coast 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Sev- 
enth District, which operates from the 
Carolinas to the coast of South Ameri- 
ca, leaps across Mexico and takes in part 
of the Pacific Ocean. Its beat includes 
the Gulf Stream, which, moving at from 
three. to five knots, can grab a dis- 
abled boat that started from southern 
Florida to Nassau or Bimini and carry 
it as far north as Cape Kennedy. The 
Seventh District has picked up thousands 
of Cubans fleeing Castro. Its air station 
at Opa-Locka, Fla. logs more than 188 
flight hours a week. Its sea base at Mi- 
ami Beach maintains a continual patrol 
with cutters. 

All the cutters in the fleet, however, 
cannot prevent an accident that a man 
is determined to have. A fellow from 
Morehead City. N.C. got it into his 
mind to voyage to Bermuda in an 18- 
foot outboard. Despite Coast Guard 
warnings, he set out to sea. He had en- 
gine trouble and was found by a Coast 
Guard plane that diverted a merchant 
ship to rescue him. But the man accepted 
only fuel and food and kept going. Two 
days later a cutter had to pick him up 
and return him lo )he Carolina coast. Jn 
three months he tried it again. This time 
nobody found him. That was in the same 
category as the yacht H.S.H. from Phil- 
adelphia which, disregardingstorm warn- 
ings, took half a dozen socialites into 
bad water in the fall of 1955 and disap- 
peared forever in a 90-mile gale. 

The Eleventh District, with headquar- 
ters in Long Beach. Calif., is responsible 
for coastal waters down to the border 
between Guatemala and Mexico as well 
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as navigable waters in Arizona, part of 
Nevada and Utah. California usually 
leads the nation in loss of life among 
boaters. In 1963 its coast guardsmen 
had to hall a missionary voyage lo Haiti 
in which the captain and saver of souls 
intended to sail out in a 101-foot home- 
made ship with 12 passengers and one 
adequate life preserver. Among other 
things, the exhaust pipe from the craft's 
two diesels was not insulated and ran 
along the wooden overhead of the en- 
gine room and there were only two fire 
extinguishers aboard. A year later nine 
cutters from the Eleventh District 
searched 234 hours for a 41-ycar-old 
grandmother who had not made it in a 
balloon race from Santa Catalina Island 
to the mainland. They found her body 
eight miles off Dana Point. With a rope 
she had tied herself to the balloon's two 
propane tanks and to a stuffed toy 
poodle that she called her "copilot.” 

The Pacific Northwest belongs to the 
Thirteenth District and is an overwhelm- 
ing problem because of its profusion of 
small craft in rough, rocky waters whose 
numerous deceptive inlets and sandbars 
can mislead unwary boaters. One man 
who had never operated a boat before 
told friends out there that he was going 
to Hawaii. He rode his bicycle to the 
dock and sailed away. More than 100 
coast guardsmen searched for him. but 
he had vanished like a stone tossed into 
the ocean. 

E | arthcr south is the Twelfth District, 
iround San Francisco, which has at 
least its share of sea-struck amateurs. A 
man from Oakland bought a 35-foot 
cabin cruiser, the Holi, and within 13 
weeks had called the Coast Guard nine 
limes for help in mishaps such as a bro- 
ken fuel pump, a dead battery, engine 
failure and running aground. In time, the 
Coast Guard discussed his case and de- 
cided that one more call from him would 
bring a written warning that his gross 
lack of knowledge of boating made him 
a hazard. The letter was never written. 
The night of that discussion, the Hoti 
was in the main ship channel near the 
Golden“Gatc Bridge in a heavy fog and 
was run down by a freighter. The man’s 
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Ford's Quiet Man reports from England : 


“Remarkable! I do believe your Ford is quieter!”exclaimed Lord Bath, 
surprised by the hushed performance of the Ford LTD. 


England's 6!h Marquess of 
Bath has a vast estate in Wilt- 
shire and a 100-room manor 
house, built in 1556. He also 
owns a seven-passenger 
Daimler limousine, jet-black, 
leather-lined, the epitome of 
British tradition. 

Would Lord Bath compare 

the quiet of his huge Daimler 
with the Ford? "Of course," 
he told the Quiet Man ... but 
it was evident he didn't ex- 
pect to be impressed. Never- 
theless, he was. He drove the 
Ford, listening intently, rode 
in the Daimler, drove the Ford 
again and found it quieter. 
"How do you people do it?” 
he asked. "I mean, this Ford 



costs hundreds of pounds 
less than the Daimler, I should 
think, and you can't put all 
that amount of hand work in- 
to it, can you?" 

‘‘Very simple," said the Quiet 
Man, and explained how Ford 
Used computers to find the 
exact spot to place the thick 
butyl-rubber “pucks" be- 
tween body and frame, elimi- 


nating almost all metal-to- 
metal contact between chas- 
sis and body. How even the 
little gear that drives the 
speedometer cable is con- 
structed of nylon, not metal. 
“Remarkable," said Lord 
Bath . . . but what impressed 
him most was the new op- 
tional stereo-tape system — 
not the fact that a tape car- 
tridge played more than 70 
minutes of music but the 
great realism of the sound. 
"Really astonishing,” he said 
. . . and you're certain to be 
astonished too, when you 
quiet-test an LTD at your 
Ford Dealer like the one that 
impressed Lord Bath. 


You're ahead in 
a Ford all the 
way. 










SEARCH AND RESCUE continued 


body was not recovered. The Coast 
Guard was more fortunate several weeks 
later when a 30-year-old woman, a for- 
mer leper who feared her pregnancy 
would revive the disease, jumped olf the 
Oakland Bay Bridge and came up alive 
right in front of a patrol boat. 

One of the U.S. Coast Guard's alltime 
champion troublemakers was a 67-foot 
schooner called the Liki Tiki. In the five 
months between July and December of 
1964. the Coast Guard rescued Liki Tiki 
eight times. She finally sank off Cape 
Charles, Va. on December 2. The Third 
District, which covers New York, had 
to search for a party of Ivy League stu- 
dents who sailed off to Bermuda, missed 
the island by 253 miles and were dis- 
covered headed toward the west coast 
of Africa. But it is a fairly small station, 
Eatons Neck, that is one of the busiest 
in the New York area. Located on Long 
island, 60 miles from Manhattan, the 
Eatons Neck station sits on the shore of 
Long Island Sound at the end of a road 
that runs through wooded estates. The 
roofs of manor houses show here and 
there among the trees, and pheasants 
stand along private driveways as if no- 
body in that neighborhood had ever 
heard of a shotgun. On a bluff above 
the water is the white frame headquarters 
building with a porch that looks out 
across the Sound to the low. blue coast 
of Connecticut. There are 37 men at the 
Eatons Neck station. The married men 
live in house trailers parked beside the 
headquarters. The station is equipped 
.with one 40-fool patrol boat, two 30- 
foolers, one 44-footer, one buoy tender 
to care for the 300-odd aids to naviga- 
tion — which takes up about half of the 
Coast Guard's time — and one 16-footer. 
On a typical summer weekend Eatons 
Neck has four boats on continual pa- 
trol and gets from 25 to 30 requests 
for help. Across the Sound some 20 
miles is Stratford Point, Conn., where 
a crew lives in a trailer and keeps a pa- 
trol boat ready for instant movement. 
At Eatons Neck a big computer control 
board winks and hums like a pinball 
machine. It is being used experimentally 
to operate six lighthouses, which in pre- 
computer days required 22 men. Like 
those gadgets some people put on their 

continued 
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front and 
centre with 
tennis’ 
finest doubles team 


At the net or back at the base line, every Centre Court ball 
delivers crisp, consistent performance, shot after shot. The 
new Centre Court racket puts more play in your play, be- 
comes an aggressive extension of your will to win. Find out 
why this devastating duo is the first choice of champions 
wherever fine sporting goods are sold. 
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SEARCH AND RESCUE continued 


English leather" 



...the ALL PURPOSE MEN’S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50. ..the BATH SOAP. $3.00 
. . .the ALL PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION. $5.00 (refill $2.00) . . .the SHOWER SOAP 
ON ACORD, $2.00 . the SHAVING CREAM. $2.00. ..the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER. $1.50. . .the AEROSOL DEODORANT. $1 50 
...the DEODORANT STICK. $1.00... the HAIR DRESSING. $1.50... the gift set of ALLPURPOSE 
LOTION and AEROSOL DEODORANT, $3.50 ... other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 
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adds ' 
the certainty ^ 
of exposure accuracy 


to the assurance of picture quality 



The Nikon F with Photomic T finder links the accuracy of thru-the-lens 
exposure control with the flawless performance of Nikkor optics. An 
unbeatable combination! Moreover, the Photomic T is interchangeable 
with other Nikon F finders, and is available separately for Nikon F cam- 
eras now in use. See your Nikon dealer for details, or write: 


lawns, the computer turns on the lights 
when the sky gets dark or foggy and 
notifies the seaman on duty at the con- 
trol board whenever a bulb is burnt out 
or anything else is wrong at a lighthouse. 
The Eatons Neck basin always has a few 
derelict boats — flotsam of the Sound — 
waiting to be claimed by owners. 

The North Shore Long Island and 
Connecticut coasts are rocky, with fast- 
dropping tides and very uneven bottoms, 
which in places arc only two feet below 
the surface. The Norwalk Islands are 
especially risky for boaters. “On a sum- 
mer day,” says young, blond Coast 
Guard Engineman Third Class Clinton 
Stiles, “you can look out from here and 
see 200 boats in the water. It looks like 
everybody in Stamford has a boat. Some 
of the things they do with them you 
wouldn’t believe. One guy called in and 
said he was tied to a buoy, and after 
hours of searching we found out he was 
down on the South Shore and didn’t 
even know it. Another guy we spotted 
in trouble and went out to him. When 
we were 100 yards away his boat blew up 
in a puff of black smoke. It knocked 
him into the water and he was really 
putting out the strokes, like an Olympic 
champion. We picked him up, and you 
know what he said? ‘You got here just 
in time. I can’t swim a lick.’ ” 

Last October a 30-foot cabin cruiser 
was sinking off Lloyd’s Point in the 
Sound when a Coast Guard boat ap- 
proached. “We jumped into the cruiser 
and started bailing like crazy,” says Jeff 
Ross, a small, dark-haired seaman. “1 
was up to my neck in water and it was 
getting deeper. And up on top of the cab- 
in was this lady yelling at me: ‘Young 
man, forget that! You run downstairs and 
fetch my purse and my clothes!’ ” The 
Coast Guard itself is not immune to acci- 
dent. Last summer a group of visiting 
officers were inspecting fire-fighting 
equipment on a patrol boat when some- 
one saw a little girl who had cut her foot 
on a piece of glass. The patrol boat 
picked her up and was speeding her to- 
ward the station for treatment when 
someone else saw her father rushing 
about, frantically wondering where his 
daughter had gone. A coast guardsman 
went off to pick up the father in the 16- 

continued 
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More Speed and Speculation 

One of the best golfers of all time discusses the faults of the modern 
game and suggests how they can be rectified by ALFRED WRIGHT 


I I sometimes seems as if they make 
New Englanders out of a different, 
longer-lasting material than they use on 
the rest of us. This tall, spare Bostonian, 
now 73 years old, has already scored a 
considerable victory over time. His mind 
is alert and uncrystallized, his legs arc 
springy and his eyes are full of eagerness 
behind the steel-rimmed glasses he start- 
ed to wear not long after his moment of 
glory in 1913. He is Francis Ouimet. this 
country's first golfing hero, and as he 
enjoyed a golfing holiday in Florida a 
few weeks ago he unburdened himself 
of some thoughts about the game as it is 
played today. This was no old fogy be- 
rating change and progress. This was one 
or the truly distinguished figures of a 
sport in which he has been a leader for 
more than half a century. 

'I think." he began, "that people are 
beginning to lose something of the spirit 
of golf— of golf as a game for pleasure. 
It was always meant to be a game of 
speculation as well as skill, but it seems 
to me that some of the many complicat- 
ed rules we now have tend to slow the 
game and remove the element of specula- 
tion, and 1 think the game is less fun as 
a result. 

“I want to point out that I have no 
quarrel with the USGA and the PGA. 
for I think they are both doing a very fine 
job, but I do think they are making the 
rules too involved and the game too pre- 
cise. I was brought up to play a game 
where you could not touch your ball 
from the time you had teed it up and put 
it in play until you had holed out. The 
only exception was when it went into 
a water hazard or was unplayable and 
had to be dropped for a penalty or if 
it was embedded in wet ground. It was 
all very simple, and 1 still think that 
is the way the game should be played. 
A little mud or sand on a ball should 
not make it unplayable. That is just 
one of the fortunes of the game. Golf 
was not meant to be played under ideal 
conditions. 

"1 don't like to speak of myself in this 
discussion,” Ouimet continued, and any- 


one who knows this modest and diffident 
man could accept the sincerity of his prot- 
estation without question. Yet in talk- 
ing golf it was only natural that his 
thoughts would go back to that unfor- 
gettable September day at Brookline in 
1913. It was there that Francis Ouimet. 
an obscure player of 20 in a pair of 
woolen knickers, a rumpled white shirt 
and a striped necktie, became the first 
amateur to win the U.S. Open Cham- 
pionship. 

If ever there was an upset, that was it. 
Looking back through the years, one 
must still rank it alongside Man "o War's 
lone defeat by a long shot and Centre's 
football team beating Harvard in 1921. 

First of all, young Francis had never 
seriously considered playing in the Open 
Championship. Hewasjustayoungsalcs- 
man for the Wright & Ditson sporting 
goods store in Boston, and he did not 
feel justified in taking time off from his 
job. Two weeks earlier, he had stolen a 
few days away from work to compete in 
the amateur championship on Long Is- 
land, losing in the second round to Je- 
rome Travers. He had only entered his 
name for the Open because it was being 
played a short distance from his home, 
and the L'SGA was making a determined 
effort to sign up a record number of en- 
trants. In fact, he asked his boss for only 
enough time off to join the gallery for 
one day. But the boss insisted he com- 
pete. 

At the end of the regulation four 
rounds of play, Ouimet stood tied for 
the lead with Harry Vardon and Ted 
Ray, two Englishmen who were the 
greatest professional players of their 
time. The next day he beat them both 
decisively in a playoff. 

In 1914, the year after it happened, 
Ouimet authenticated his Open victory 
by winning the amateur championship, 
and he won it again in 1931, 17 years 
later. Yet well beyond that time he was 
to continue to occupy a major position 
in amateur golf both at home and 
abroad. He represented his country in the 
first eight Walker Cup matches from 
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Speed and Speculation continued 
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1922 to 1934, and he captained the team 
six times, the last in 1949. The British 
paid their respects by making him the 
first foreigner ever to occupy the august 
post of captain of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club at St. Andrews. 

So it was from the wisdom and ex- 
perience gathered in these four active 
decades in golf that Ouimct spoke that 
afternoon. "The playoff match with 
Vardon and Ray would serve as a good 
example of the way golf had to be played 
in the days before they began fooling 
with the rules,” he said. "The course was 
soaked from the heavy rain of the day 
before, so the casual water rule was in 
effect, but not once during the entire 18 
holes was anyone permitted to lift his 
ball to clean it. On the 10th hole, when 
we were all even, each of us reached the 
green in two, but both Ray and Vardon 
had to putt their balls over ball marks. 
That was just part of the breaks of the 
game. Probably as a result, each of them 
thrcc-puttcd while I was able to get down 
in two, and I got the lead that eventually 
made it possible to win. That is what 1 
mean about golf being a game of specu- 
lation as well as skill.” 

Ouimet also believes that nowadays 
the average player carries many more 
clubs than he really needs for a round of 
golf. "People have so many clubs in 
their bags today,” he said, "that they can 
hardly decide what club to use on a par- 
ticular shot. With fewer clubs, a golfer 
would soon learn to play a variety of 
shots with each one and develop skills 
that would add a great deal to his enjoy- 
ment of the game. You often see a play- 
er standing beside his ball waiting for 
the others to hit their shots, and not un- 
til it is his turn does he start to decide 
which club he will use. What he is think- 
ing about when he walks up to his ball 
and while he is standing there I can’t 
say. 1 have a feeling that if these things 
aren't corrected and people don't learn 
to play more rapidly, we will get to the 
point where your club will tell you that 
you can only play on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and every other Saturday." 

Taking note of the trends in modern 
golf course design — acres and acres of 
sand and enormous greens — Ouimet ob- 
served that "golf architects are taking 
quite a bit of the ingenuity out of the 
game. With the smaller greens we had 
in the past, one had to improvise a great 
many shots to make the ball hit the green 
and stay there. Now it is no great prob- 


lem to hit the green, and much greater 
emphasis is placed on approach putting, 
which is the least interesting phase of 
the game. It is getting so that unless your 
ball is under a bush or behind a tree you 
don't have to improvise a shot at all. 
More than anything. 1 think it is these 
large greens that have made the profes- 
sionals such wonderful putters. 

“It seems to me," said Ouimet, "that 
much of the stress of modern golf archi- 
tecture is aimed at presenting a pleasing 
picture to the golfer rather than a seri- 
ous problem. Donald Ross, who designed 
so many of our best early courses, felt 
that a perfect course should be laid out 
for the perfect player but with problems 
that would also accommodate the av- 
erage player. A great many of the pic- 
turesque bunkers that are built on our 
newer courses don't really bother the 
very good players, since they can hit their 
shots well past them. So it is only the av- 
erage player who is troubled by these 
hazards. And all the sand around the 
green, while it is lovely to look at, does 
very little to make the course more in- 
teresting or difficult. After all, using the 
modern sand wedge, the sand shot is the 
easiest shot in the game. This concen- 
tration on making a pleasing picture also 
makes the game quite obvious, with ev- 
erything right there before you. When 
people play the old course at St. Andrews 
for the first time, they are usually in- 
furiated to find that a perfect shot down 
the fairway has come to rest in a huge 
pot bunker that they could not see. but 
eventually they come to love the course 
for the speculation that it brings to the 
game. 

"1 think people recognize the fact 
more and more." Ouimet concluded, 
"that certain rules we now have are dis- 
tasteful, particularly the one that per- 
mits this constant wiping of the ball on 
the green, which is unnecessary, and 
some of the complicated rules and 
amendments that are so difficult to un- 
derstand and interpret. I think wc were 
better off when we had just the 1 3 basic 
rules on which golf was founded. Nat- 
urally, these would have to be expanded 
to allow for residences that are now en- 
croaching on the playing area. 

"By and large, however, 1 feel that the 
game is in proper hands and moving in 
the right direction, with the exception 
of those rules that complicate it, un- 
necessarily slow it up and take the specu- 
lation out of it.” END 
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how do you 
say“pride” 
in Japanese? 



Or Hawaiian? Or Chinese? It’s the same 
in any of the languages spoken in the 
eleven ports across the Pacific that 
Continental Airlines serves. Language is 
no barrier when it comes to expressing 
pride, because pride is said with actions 
. . . not with words. Continental Airlines 
people express their great measure of 
pride by being more helpful . . . 
doing things more willingly. And 
Continental passengers, in whatever 
part of the world they may be, feel 
comfortable, at ease, almost at home 
because of it. The reason Continental’s 
people have so much pride in themselves 
and in their airline is understandable. 


You see, as major airlines go, Continental 
is not a great big, impersonal one. So 
Continental's people can and do maintain 
their individuality. . . their interest and 
involvement in how their airline is run. 

It's not so much what they do as how they 
do it. You feel it all around you all the 
time, and it feels good. Unless you're a 
member of the military you can't take 
Continental across the Pacific . . . yet. But 
you can take Continental here in America. 
We serve 22 cities between Los Angeles — 
Chicago and Los Angeles — Houston. 
Travel with us, and feel the difference 
pride makes. Your travel agent or 
Continental will arrange it . . . please call. 


CONTINENTAL 
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One thing he couldn’t gripe about 
was the insurance. 


Uncle Sam bent over backwards to give GIs a good insurance 
deal. 

By footing part of the bill on a $10,000 life insurance policy he 
made the cost incredibly low. 

We can't match Uncle Sam’s deal. No insurance company can. 
What we can do, though, is give you the next best deal. 

Our term policies, like Gl term insurance, give you a lot of pro- 
tection for very little money. And if you're raising a family on a 
tight budget, that could be just what you need right now. 

Let's say you're a married man in your early thirties. (Whether 
you’re a veteran or not doesn't make any difference.) We can 
give you $30,000 worth of decreasing term insurance for only 
$10 or so a month. 

And going Uncle Sam one better, we've built a slew of options 
into this 20 -year policy. That way, as your needs change, your 
policy can change. 


It isn't accidental that Occidental has the best term policies in 
the business. We grew up on the stuff. 

We've sold enough term insurance (as well as other life insur- 
ance) to help make us the 9th largest life insurance company in 
the country. 

If you'd like to know more about Occidental term insurance, 
call an Occidental agent or broker. 

Or send your name and address to Occidental Center, Dept. 
S6. Los Angeles 54, California. 

When you're filled in on what a good deal it is, we don't think 
you'll have any gripes coming. 
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there. Your hands tighten on the 
wheel. And all you did was change 
to Castrol, the motor oil that gets to moving parts fast 
when the engine is cold, retains its body when the 
engine is hot, and gives you maximum mileage 
between changes. The serviceman said Castrol helped 
the U.S. win its first world championship last year. 

Mmmmmm. Wonder what they put in those cans. 
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foot outboard, arrived full throttle at the 
beach, missed the cutoff switch and 
plowed up 30 feet of sand before lie was 
flung out, quite embarrassed, at the fa- 
ther's feet. 

As long as there arc men there will 
be small boats, and as long as there are 
small boats there will be accidents in 
them. With the leisure and easy money 
of today, the number of small boats will 
keep going up. Already the small-boat 
business is a S700 million industry. Many 
of those boats are sold to people who 
know little of how to operate them and 
do not seem inclined to learn. The 
Coast Guard issues citations in cases of 
collisions or outright hazardous conduct, 
and those citations must be answered in 
federal court . The Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and the Power Squadrons — two organi- 
zations of dedicated and expert boats- 
mcn help in the policing by boarding 
boats to check for safety equipment. But 
there are simply too many small boats in 
too many places for effective control. 

Some Coast Guard officials think all 
boats and their operators should be li- 
censed. as drivers of automobiles are. 
Others think anyone setting out on a 
boat should be required to file a trip 
plan, as pilots of small planes do. But 
most coast guardsmen seem to think 
both those plans are unworkable and 
would involve so much papcr-shulTling 
that the Coast Guard would have time 
for little else than tending the files. 

"People argue with you all the time 
about their own safety." says Engine- 
man Stites. •'They'll say they have Coast 
Guard-approved cushions aboard, but 
if your son falls overboard do you want 
him to spend five hours hanging onto a 
cushion, or would you rather have him 
in a life jacket? They just don’t think 
of those things. What I would tell any- 
body who buys a boat is this: look up 
the Coast Guard in the phone hook and 
call us. There are plenty of courses avail- 
able in navigation, procedure and safety. 
It's for the boater's own good to take 
them. At the very least, they can learn 
how to show a proper distress signal.” 

There is nothing half so much worth 
doing as simply messing about in boats. 
The idea is to be able to do it again 
tomorrow. end 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

During the first five weeks of the season Cin- 
cinnati (4-1) Pitching Coach Mel Harder 
had every right to feel frustrated. His staff, 
supposedly one of the best, had been cuffed 
around, had a 3.55 ERA and had allowed 
2% homers in 21 games. M> lhal Red pitch- 
ers could say was. "We're only second divi- 
sion. We'll try. Harder." Last week their 
trying paid off. Enemy hitlers had only two 
homers and batted .185 as Red pitchers put 
together a group 1 .00 ERA. Maury Wills of 
los angeles (3-3) was guilty of something 
opponents never expected of him — lack of 
speed. His laggard ly pace came on southern 
California's Harbor Freeway, where police 
informed him he was going too slow (45 
mph in a 55-mph zone). A day later Wills 
shifted into high gear, stole two bases and 
scored twice to support Sandy Koufax' 
three-hit shutout of the Giants. Although 
Willie Mays hit only .167 for the week, saN 
francisco (3-4) pitchers made the most of 
the few runs they had to work with, new' 
York's (2-4) Ron Hunt, called Pig Pen be- 
cause his all-out firebrand-type play keeps 
his uniform soiled, was at his dirty best 
against the Giants. He beat them 7-5 with 
five RBIs, went 7 for 1 1 in four games. There 
was singing in the Pittsburgh (3-2) club- 
house, much of it made possible by Reliever 
Pete Mikkelsen, who saved one game, won 
another. Manager Red Schoendienst of st. 
louis (2-4) thought he had found a good- 
luck omen when he blasted not only his golf 
ball out of a sand trap but a S5 bill as well- 
If anything, it should have been a warning: 
it was the Reds who scored five runs and 
beat the Cardinals 5-3. "He goes for too 
many outside pitches," said Houston (3-3) 
Manager Grady Hatton of Outfielder Jim 
Wynn. So what did Wynn do? He hit a game- 
winning single in the llth inning on a fast 


ball over the outside corner. Oldtimers Dick 
Groat and Harvey Kucnn played like frisky 
colts for Philadelphia (4-2). Groat used 
the 2,000th hit of his career to set up a 4-3 
victory, and Kucnn came up with a deft hook 
slide into home plate to beat the Astros in 
the 10th, 6-5. Henry Aaron hit four home 
runs and batted .650, but most of his Atlan- 
ta (3-3) teammates were limping along. 
Chicago (3-4) Manager Leo Durochcr and 
his coaches had tried everything else, so last 
week they tried plain old friendliness. Buck 
O'Neill, a friend of slumping Billy Williams 
and Ernie Banks, was pressed into service. 
Williams, who had had only five RBIs all 
season, picked up three, and Banks, without 
a homer all year, hit two in one game. After 
Coaches Rube Walker and Whitey Lockman 
gave Randy Hundley a pep talk, the rookie 
batted .556, hit a lOth-inning homer to beat 
the Braves 7-6 and even stole home. It was 
sad, although fitting, that such nice guys 
should still be in last place. 


Standings: SF 25-13. Hou 21-15, Pitt 
18-15. LA 20 17. Phil 17-15. Cin 16-16. Atl 
18-21. NY 13-16. SIL 14 19, Chi 9-24 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

It was a week in which the four lowliest clubs 
won 14 of 19 games against the upper crust. 
Washington (5-3) won five in a row as Fred 
Valentine produced 10 runs with his .406 hit- 
ting. boston (5-1) stopped the Orioles 2-1 
on Earl Wilson's pitching and lOth-inning 
homer and 3-1 on Jim Lonborg's scoreless 
relief work. Then the Red Sox moved up 
to ninth by taking three from Kansas city 
(2-3). The A's had two chances against a 
first-division team and fenced in the Angels 
both times. Four Angel drives that last year 
would have gone for homers in Kansas City 
were turned back by the 40-foot screen. Thus 
far visiting ciubs have lost ) 1 home runs be- 


cause of the screen, the Athletics one. At 
home the Athletics are 10-5. On the road 
they are 1-16. Minnesota (4-4) Manager 
Sam Mele was irritated when Ralph Houk, 
his counterpart on the Yankees, said the 
New Yorkers would defeat "those lucky 
Twins" four straight. Worse yet for Mele 
the Yankees, who have played like a team 
possessed since Houk took over two weeks 
ago, did just that, new york (5-1) per- 
formed spectacularly, coming up with hard- 
to-believe fielding plays and clutch hits to 
back up the stingy pitching of Starters Al 
Downing. Mel Slotllemyre, Fritz Peterson 
and Relievers Pedro Ramos (three saves) and 
Steve Hamilton. California (1-5) could 
blame at least two losses on bad fielding. In 
all. the Angels made 15 errors, including five 
by Shortstop Jim Fregosi, who has 15 in 33 
games. Sam McDowell of Cleveland (4-3) 
was kayoed twice, once before he got so 
much as one man out. "I had all my pitch- 
es. but my rhythm and control were ornery," 
McDowell said. Big-winner Denny McLain 
of dftroit (4-2) had first-inning trouble, 
too, but survived and went on to win a two- 
hitter from the Yankees and a four-hitter 
from the Orioles. His ERA for first innings 
this year is 9.00; for the rest of the time it is 
1.71. Three Tiger wins came against slump- 
ing Baltimore (2-5), which needed neat re- 
lief jobs by Eddie Watt to salvage two wins. 
None of the parts seemed to fit into Chi- 
cago (1-7) Manager Eddie Stanky's pat- 
tern, as his pitchers, hitters and fielders all 
failed. Speaking about the woes that are 
part of a manager's lot, Stanky said, "The 
fan — the butcher, the baker and the man 
who sells green stamps — doesn't know any- 
thing about this.” 


19, minn id id, wai io-i/, vm id i /. nasn 

15 19. NY 15 19. Bos 13-21, KC 11-21 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

As so often happens, Dciroil Caichcr Bill Free- 
han traces his recent hitting binge to a bat — 
which is nothing new, except that the bat was 
held by Tom McCraw of the White Sox. 
Swinging at a pitch, McCraw accidentally hit 
Frcehan on the head on May 13 and, quicker 
than Clark Kent can change into Superman, 
the futile Tiger with the .232 average was trans- 
formed into the .300 hitler he had been in 1964. 
He began to hit for distance, too, and one of 
his homers last week seemed to have special sig- 
nificance. It came the day after Manager Char- 
ley Dressen had been hospitalized with his sec- 
ond heart attack in 13 months. The Tigers were 
glum and, playing under Coach Bob Swift, 


were trailing New York 2-0 in the fifth inning 
of a game that seemed to already be a lost 
cause. Then Frcehan hit his homer, and the 
Tigers, who had had only three in their pre- 
vious 1 1 games, suddenly came alive, hit two 
more home runs and stopped the again-danger- 
ous Yankees 7-2. Frcehan kept swinging away 
and hit homers in each of the next two games, 
and his aroused teammates added four more 
before the week came to a close. After Mc- 
Craw tapped him on the head Freehan hit .379, 
and the Tigers moved past Baltimore into sec- 
ond place. Freehan is too modest to say that his 
splurge inspired the Tigers, but it is just possible 
that his teammates arc afraid to stop hitting, 
lest Frcehan will try toend their slumps with the 
sure-shot remedy that worked so well on him. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BADMINTON The US.. the only country ever to hold 
the Liber Cup. symbol of the world championship 
in Women's badminton, was upset by JAPAN. Com- 
peting for the first time. Japan's women dominated 
the finals in Wellington. New Zealand with three 
singles victories -Noriko Tagaki beat Baltimore's 
Judy Hushntan. now living in England, who is 
ranked the world's best player: Mitsuko Yokoyama 
won over Tyna Barinaga of Beaverton. Ore.: and 
Fuutiko Yokoi defeated Caroline Jensen of Port 
Angeles. Wash. — then clinched the cup with a 
doubles win. The U.S. got its only points in one 
doubles when Mrs. Hashntan and Mrs. Rosinc 
Jones beat Miss Tagaki and Miss Yokoi. 

bowling Alter trying and lading live times. BOB 
STRAMPT, 35. of Detroit, won his first American 
Bowling Congress Masters championship when he 
defeated Al Thompson of Cleveland 873-799 in four 
games in Rochester. N.Y. Strampc registered seven 
straight victories in the double elimination finals. 
JACK BIONDOLILLO of Houston and FRED 
FOREMSKY of tl Paso defeated favorites Dick 
Weber and Ray Bluth of St. Louis, who have won 
four Bowling Proprietors Association ot America 
national doubles titles in 10 years, by 480 pins, to 
take the championship in Chicago. 

boxing— Two world champions kept their titles as 
CASSIUS CLAY bloodied British Greengrocer 
Henry Cooper lor a TKO in I 38 of the sixth round 
or London's heavyweight championship bout I page 
Jin. and l ight Heavy weight Champion JOSE TOR- 
RES floored Challenger Wavne 1 hornion twice to 
score a unanimous decision in 15 rounds at New 
York's Shea Stadium (page 241 
Philadelphia's JOE FRAZIER, the 1964 Olympic 
heavyweight champion, scored his ninth straight 
professional knockout as lie kayoed Chuck Leslie 
of Los Angeles in ihe third round of a scheduled 
10-rounder in Los Angeles Olympic Auditorium. 
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golf After leading all the way out, Australia's 
BRUCE DEVLIN faded slightly on live back nine 
and put two shots into creek beds, but still managed 
to beat R. H. Sikes, former public links and Nation- 
al Collegiate champion, by one stroke in the SI00,- 
000 Colonial National in Fort Worth {page 67). 


IARNESS RACING CARDIGAN BAY (S4|. t 
1 0-y cur-old champion ol New Zealand and At 
iralia driven bv Stanley Dancer, beat 4-year-ci 

1964 and 1965. bv a length in the S65.000 Pace 
the Century at Yonkers {page 70). 


A night earlier Billy Myer celebrated his SOlh birih- 
day in the fog al Yonkers by driving favored RO- 
MEO HANOVER (S3), last year's 2-year-old cham- 
pion. to a 414-lcngth victory over Burry Hanover in 
the Cane Futurity, first leg of pacing's Triple 
Crown. The win was worth S69.803.25 (for a S228,- 
768 career total) to Romeo's owners -three cater- 
ers. a beauty salon operator, an accountant and a 
partner called "the bon vivant” by the others -who 
bought him at the 1964 Harrisburg Sales for S8.500. 


mock f v ALEX DELVE CCHIO. 34-ycar-o/d cap- 
tain of the Detroit Red Wings, w as awarded the Na- 
tional Hockey League's top sportsmanship trophy, 
the Lady Byng Memorial, which carries with it a 
cash pri/C of SI. 000. for the second time in his 15- 
ycar NHL career. The veteran forward won Ins 
honor by scoring a total of 69 points during the 
regular season while ^incurring oiily oght mmonien- 
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Two olher familiar NHL names reappeared in the 
h.g nme after brief absences GEORGE (Red) SUL- 
I IVAN, former fighting defenseman and captain 
of the New York Rangers who retired from the ice 

19651. was named head coach of Pittsburgh's new 
major league team h> newly appointed General 
Manager Jack R.lcy RLDY PILOUS. 51. who was 
fired by the Black Hawks after s.x years and one 


Stanley Cup championship (in 1961) was hired as 
general manager of San Francisco's new major 
league entry, the Seals. 


irse racing Michael Ford's Kentucky Derby 
vinner KAUAI KING (S4). ridden by Dun Brum- 
icld. added the Preakness to his bid lor the Triple 


to catch the pacesetter Stupendous and win by 
1 V* lengths at Pimlico ( page 26). 


Braulio B.tcza rode Claiborne Farm's 3-year-old 
filly MOCCASIN ($4.20), the 1965 Horse of the 
Year, to a I '^-length victory over Imam and four 
other colts in the Celtic, a six-furlong allowance 

A day later at Aqueduct. Bacza guided Mrs. H. C. 
Phipps's BOLD LAD (S3) to a three-length win 
over Das is 1 1 in the S28.350 Roseben Handicap. 


motor sports Scotland's JACKIE STEWART 
gunned his BRM to a record victory over Lorenzo 
Bandini of Italy in the international auto racing 
circuit's season opener, the Monaco Grand Prix. 
Stewart covered the 198 miles in 2:33:10.6, break- 
ing Graham Hill's previous record by 4V4 minutes. 
MARVIN PANCH. 39. a 15-year veteran of the 
stock-car circuit w ho defected from Ford a week 
before, won the World 600-milc race in Charlotte. 
N.C.. driving a 1965 Plymouth to a record 135.042 
mph, more than a lap ahead of G. C. Spencer. 
Panch, w ho collected S25.400 of the purse for his 
victory , was relieved the last 100 miles by teammate 
Richard Petty, whose 1966 Plymouth lost oil pres- 
sure and forced him out of the race on the 237th lap. 


rowing WASHINGTON, undefeated in five races 
this season, successfully defended its Western Sprint 
championship by defeating Stanford, an insurgent 
newcomer, and nine other lop West Coast crews in 
6:51 on the 2.000-tnctcr course over the choppy 
Mare Island Channel near Vallejo. Calif. 

tennis — RRAZII, upset defending champion Spain 
3-2 in the second round of European Zone 
Davis Cup play when Jove Edison Mandarino de- 
feated Juan Gisbcrt in the last singles match 7-5. 
3-6. 9-11. 8-6, 8-6. A day earlier Manuel Santana. 
Spain's loading player and current U.S. champion, 
was beaten by Brazil's Tomas Koch, quite possibly 
because he was playing with an injured arm. In 
American Zone competition the U.S. took the semi- 
finals over the West Indies 4-1 w ith victories by Cliff 
Richey of Dallas and Arthur Ashe of Los Angeles. 

track & field -At a meet in Mantes, France. MI- 
CHEL JAZY. holder of the world mile mark of 
3:53.6. won the 1.500 meters in 3:41.8. just eight- 
tenths of a second ahead of Wittold Baran of Po- 
land. In a Hamburg. West Germany meet. West 
Germany's HAROLD NORPOTII ran the mile in 
3:58.8 to beat Kipchoge Kcino. Kenya's 3.000- and 
5.000-mctcr world record holder. 

MICHIGAN STATE, winner of the Big Ten indoor 
championships in March, took its second consecu- 
tive Big Ten outdoor title when John Spain won the 
880. BobStecle the 440-yard hurdles and Gene Wash- 
ington the 120-yard high hurdles at Bloomington. 
Ind. Other Michigan State men placed in nine more 
of the 15 events for a 52</S-point total. 9 '/, ahead of 
the University of Iowa, the runner-up. 


mileposts — ADMITTED: to the Missouri Valiev 
Conference, maverick MEMPHIS STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, an independent power in football and 
basketball for the past 10 years. 


RESIGNED; JIM NESWORTH 
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DIED: RANDY TURPIN. 38. the English boxer 
who took away Sugar Ray Robinson's middle- 
weight title in 1951 and held u lor 63 days, from 
wounds incurred in a mysterious shooting in Leam- 
ington Spa. England. Alter losing his championship 
Turpin suffered defeat after defeat— in marriage, 
in an unsuccessful business career, bankruptcy, the 
loss of his boxing license because of poor condition, 
deafness and depression. While police investigated 

child. Carmen, aged 17 


who v 




DIED: CARLOS ARRUZA, 46. popular Mexican 
matador who began his bullfighting career in 19.14 
and was. after Manoletc's death in 1947 regard- 
ed as X it/nero Luo in Spain and Mexico; in an 
automobile accident near Mexico City. Arrjza. who 
raised bulls on a farm near Mexico City, retired 
from the ring m 1953. but returned in 1956 as a 
rejoneador for five years. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



PAUL GERKEN. a 

Norwalk (Conn.) High 
School sophomore w ho 
began playing tennis at 
7 and became New Eng- 
land junior champion 
seven years later at 14, 
defeated Dave Camp- 
bell of Hingham. Mass, 
to win the South Shore 
Invitational 16-and-un- 
der title at Hingham. 



MRS. MARGARET WA- 
son. ,i nursing student 
at Southern Methodist 
who began fencing last 
September, defeated her 
schoolmate, Jane Al- 
britton. in a fence-oil' to 
take the women's foil 
championship inihe col- 
lege's first intercollegi- 
ate fencing meet— the 
Mustang Invitational. 



don Johnson, a West 
Point third classman, 
became Army's first 
Eastern golf champi- 
on since 1945 when he 
beat Dave Hamblcy of 
Penn Slate two up to 
take the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Golf Associ- 
ation’s individual title 
at Springdale Golf Club 
in Princeton, N.J. 


HORTENSE WOOD, a 

Salt Lake City medical 
librarian, has been trap- 
shooting for 20 years 
and holds the national 
women's mark of 973 
out of 1,000 targets. 
Last week she won four 
more trophies — singles, 
doubles, handicap and 
overall —at the Golden 
West meet in Reno. 




RICK RILEY, a 5-foot 
7-inch. 128-pound high 
school senior from Spo- 
kane. broke his own na- 
tional schoolboy two- 
mile record of 9:00.1 
(set in Pasco, Wash, last 
month) with an 8:57 
clocking despite a 20- 
mph wind at the All- 
City prep champion- 
ships in Spokane. 



JEFF PETRIE, a triple 
Ictterman and honor 
student at Springfield 
Township (Pa. I High, 
won all seven games 
he pitched this season. 
In a 7-0 shutout of 
Chester High, he struck 
out nine, walked two 
and hit two singles, a 
double and a triple in 
four times at bat. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


REVIVAL MEETING 

Sirs: 

What was on William Leggett's mind 
when he wrote A Dying Team Screams for 
Help (May 16)? To see how much he could 
run the Yankees down? With all that talk 
about how bad the Yankee organization is 
and what is in store for them in the future. I 
would like to remind Leggett that, regardless 
of what the Yanks look like now, no other 
team will ever attain the same high degree of 
ycar-after-year championship baseball. I 
hope the Yankees bounce back and cause 
all the other teams to cry like they used to! 
Then you would really have something to 
hack and cough about. Yankees forever! 

R. O'Donald 

Rio Dell, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The Yankees arc dow n now. but don't be 
naive enough to count them out! 

Mary Hillyard 

Linden, Pa. 

Sirs: 

You will probably receive at least nine 
vituperative letters for every one that agrees 
with Leggett's sentiments. Yankee fans, as a 
breed, tend to be so emotional that they 
write off all opposition as mere jealousy. 
Any sane Yankee hater will admit some 
envy at the core. But it goes much deeper 
than that. Wc were nauseated that for a 
quarter of a century they retained that mas- 
ter of the myth of invincibility, Mel Allen. 
Wc despised the business image of the brass, 
and we just didn't take to the idea of being 
treated as dirt by their contemptuous ush- 
ers! Our era began on a Sunday in October 
1963, when lugubrious Mel. with tears in his 
voice, w rapped up the fourth and final game 
of the World Scries. Even in our finest hour, 
humiliated Yankee fans rebuffed our jibes 
with echoes of ancient glory. Now that’s all 
they have, and we're exultant. 

Hooray for Bill Leggett! 

Jf.d Scot. an 

Jersey City 

FIGHTING CHANCE 

Sirs: 

During the recently completed National 
Hockey League season, I thought I noticed 
more articles on hockey than there had been 
the year before, and your Letter from the 
Publisher (May 16) confirmed this. I con- 
gratulate SI on its new policy, and I can as- 
sure you that television will add tremen- 
dously to the popularity of hockey through- 
out the country. 

I must, however, disagree with your views 
on lights and brawls during hockey games. 

1 think most people enjoy watching the 


players roughing it up and at certain times 
this is necessary, particularly when one play- 
er is hanging on to another and holding him 
and hooking him as Bryan Watson did to 
Bobby Hull in the Stanley Cup semifinals. 
As you said, as soon as Montreal had de- 
fused Superpest, he was no longer effective. 

David Richman 


Chicago 


SO BIG 

Sirs: 

"It's bigger than bingo” (May 16). is it? 
It sure is, and bowling is also bigger than 
baseball, basketball, football, golf, hockey, 
tennis, track and field, hunting and fishing. 
It is much bigger than automobile racing, 
boating, boxing, curling, and lacrosse. 
Granted it doesn't draw as a spectator sport, 
but bowling must be about the No. 1 par- 
ticipant sport in the country. For countless 
weeks I have followed your magazine, fruit- 
lessly seeking information on my favorite 
sport. At last, four whole pages. And what 
happens? You've made a joke of it. 

Dons Lee 

Frederick, Md. 


Sirs: 

Your attitude toward bow ling (as reflected 
by Artist Marc Simont's portrayal of male 
bowlers as gorillas and female bowlers as 
kooks in stretch pants) is a gratuitous insult 
to the 40 million Americans who take part 
regularly in this fascinating and frustrating 
sport. 

Richard Davis 

Wcstbury. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I have always found SI to be a highly 
entertaining, informative source of vicarious 
enjoyment of the fascinating world of sport 
and recreation. You reconfirmed my delight 
with your humorous spoof of bowling. 

Fortunately, the world of bowling can 
laugh at itself, and I hope the game never 
loses that unique ability. Beyond their hu- 
mor. the drawings brought home a bowling 
fact of which wc in the industry are proud— 
that the game provides an exciting appeal 
and challenge to people of all ages and phy- 
sical capacities. 

J. F. Urbaxek 
P resident, Bowling Division, 
Brunswick Corporation 

Chicago 

THE BIRD IN THE BUSH 

Sirs: 

As a rabid Astro fan, I feel compelled to 
answer your charge that the National 
League should put a stop to the needling of 
visiting pitchers by our electric scoreboard 


(Scorecard, May 1 6). Somehow “the thing” 
never seems to bother the Koufaxes, the 
Drysdalesand the Marichals, but only losers 
like the Cubs' Faul. who has been known to 
rely on hypnosis to play baseball. 

Also, you stated that Houston was bush. 
If this is so, the business in the bush country 
is booming. Four and a half million people 
from all over the world came to sec our elec- 
trical monstrosity in 1965. 

J. W. Brown 

Pasadena, Texas 
Sirs: 

You surely embarrassed Pitcher Bill Faul 
of the Cubs by making an issue out of his 
complaint over the glaring Astrodome score- 
board. What's next? Do you advocate rid- 
ding basketball of cheerleaders and pep 
squads or football of bands, sirens and 
blaring trumpets? Do you want the loud- 
voiced fan thrown out of the ball park be- 
cause he screams "Kill the umpire”? Must 
the home fans subdue their cheers and boos 
because they outnumber the fans of the visit- 
ing team? 

Don't let envy or provincialism blind you 
to the fact that Houston has something- 
many things — that New York has not. 

The Rev. James McHardy, C.M. 
Houston 

Sirs: 

I was wondering if you could define the 
word “bush" for me. The more I read your 
outstanding magazine, the more it appears 
that the definition of bush is “anything out 
of the ordinary that occurs outside of the 
City of New York." I have a hunch that the 
fine and enthusiastic New York Met fans 
would be called bush by many New Yorkers 
if the Mets were located anyw here other than 
in New York. I would also like to point out 
that there is no sound effect connected with 
the rhythmic clapping, and that wc have not 
once run the scoreboard when the ball was 
in play or when the pitcher was preparing to 
pitch. The clapping is always done between 
batters. We believe that any fan who has 
attended a game in the Astrodome finds the 
scoreboard to be an added bonus to the en- 
joyment of the game. 

Bill Giles 

Vice-President, Houston Astros 

Houston 

UP WITH DUELS 

Sirs: 

Your fine story on the UCLA-USC dual 
track meet (// or First You Don't Succeed, 
May 16) is just what this sport needs more 
of. The sports-page publicity glamorizing 
the big relay carnivals and the big invitation- 
al meets has done far too much to destroy 
continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 



Now Zenith 
harnesses the sun 
to power this 
revolutionary 
new solar radio! 


From advanced Zenith research comes the most re- 
markable radio under the sun! Its solar cells produce 
power from sunlight . . . power this solid-state radio 
stores in its rechargeable batteries to make it play 
indoors or out, night or day. Or plug it into the wall 
to play or recharge. Sec and hear the new Zenith 
Sun Charger, Model 555-G . . . now at your Zenith 
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the college dual meet. Because of it, coaches 
have found they can get just as many col- 
umns out of one topnotch “star” as they 
used to get out of a whole team. There are 
only a few coaches left, on the East Coast 
particularly, earnest and devoted enough to 
their sport to field an ent i re team for 1 8 sepa- 
rate events. Only a saint, it seems, would be 
willing to coach three deep in each event and 
thus provide a challenge for some 30 to 40 
boys when he can work on one performer 
and grab all the headlines in a single big 
meet. More stories like yours on the dual 
meet out West will encourage those few 
coaches who arc willing. 

Al Cantello 

Annapolis, Md. 

WILLIE AND WIMPY 

Sirs: 

I thought Jack Tobin's article, Willie 
Mosconi Comes out Shooting (May 2), was 
a bit unfair to pool and to Mr. Mosconi. 
The article obscures the fact that Mosconi 
is no longer champion. He tried to come 
back but lost to Joe Balsis. What's more, to 
imply that Mosconi and pool are synony- 
mous is to do a great disservice to the game. 

I admit Mosconi has one of the smoothest 
"classic” styles. Yet Irving Crane and Balsis 
are equally smooth and Balsis is apparently 
more effective. As a matter of fact. I’ve al- 
ways felt that Mosconi has been rather sour 
on the game. He has never even appeared 
at the world championship tournament in 
New York since it was revived in 1963. 

The pool world is a world of its own, 
where nerve, the gambling instinct and play- 
ing ability all count. Radio, television, the 
public image and publicity make very little 
difference. The absence of these foreign in- 
fluences makes the world of pocket billiards 
a uniquely interesting one. Some of your 
past articles have captured the true atmos- 
phere of pool and treated the game fairly. 
Jack Olsen's article, The Pool Hustlers 
(March 20, 1961 ), and Tom Fox’s article on 
Luther (Wimpy) Lassiter (March 23, 1964) 
both did this. 

Rather than write about Mosconi this 
year, you should have covered Wimpy's 
dramatic finish in the world tournament in 
New York. His final string of 85 balls which 
beat Cisero Murphy marked Lassiter as one 
of the greatest competitors in any sport. His 
exciting, hazardous style was never more 
evident. Despite the fact that he was very 
much off his game and in serious trouble 
on every rack, he still went on to win. 

Mosconi chose to make his comeback in 
one of the few tournaments Wimpy didn't 
attend. I’m sure Lassiter would be glad to 
accept a challenge from Mosconi, a thrcc- 
or four-day marathon, the way pool ought 
to be played. 

Tyson Gilpin 

Boyce, Va. 
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